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Tue REcorRD issues at this time a double number, and with 
it closes its fifth year. The enterprise, entered upon somewhat 
hesitantly, has during this period received an increasing com- 
mendation, both within and without the immediate constituency 
ci the Seminary. We are confident that this number, with its 
earnest article by the pastor of Shawmut Church, Boston, its 
interesting study of Job and Faust, and its full and accurate 
description of affairs among the Armenians in Turkey, cannot 
fail to prove of exceptional interest. Zhe Preliminary An- 
nouncement for the Sixty-second Year deserves a careful perusal, 
not only by those who are peculiarly interested in this institu- 
tion, but by anyone who wishes to acquaint himself with the 
purposes, methods, and scope of the instruction in a progressive 
school for theological education. 


OUR ARTICLE ON THE ARMENIAN Massacre consists of the 
major part of a long personal letter, written by one who was so 
situated as to be able to get at the facts, and who has the steadi- 
ness of temper which enables him to state them with modera- 
tion and accuracy. If there still remain any who have credited 
the reports of United States officials and travelers, who might 
have known better, that there has been no disturbance of any 
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note in Turkey, this ought to put an end to such belief. The 
name of the author, though known to us, is suppressed for pru- 
dential reasons which have weight even at this late hour, In 
spite of the failure of the Turkish commission to find anything, 
in spite of the embarrassing impediments cast in the way of 
foreign investigation, in spite of the political complications 
which have made it difficult for the powers to draft a feasible 
plan of action or for the Sultan to adopt one if drafted, it now 
looks as if something might be done which would prove of benefit 
to the oppressed Armenians. The sufficiency of what is done 
will depend largely on the pressure which an enlightened public 
opinion brings to bear upon the governments. As a contribv- 
tion to accurate information this article is of no ordinary value. 


THE INCREASING INTEREST IN CHRISTIAN ARCHEOLOGY is 
manifested by the action at the recent meeting in Hartford of 
the Society of Biblical Literature looking toward the establish- 
ment in Palestine of a school for Biblical study and investi- 
gation, somewhat similar to the school at Athens devoted to 
classical research. The enterprise deserves hearty support and 
a vigorous pushing. At this time, too, a special effort is being 
made, by the establishment of fellowships, to make the School 
of Archeology at Rome of more value to peculiarly Christian 
study. There is no line of study which at present seems to 
promise richer results than this. 


THE DISCUSSION reported in the account of the Anniversary 
on the subject “How to Keep Alive an Educated Congrega- 
tional Ministry ” deserves special attention. The action taken 
by some of the Western Associations, looking toward a course of 
ministerial training somewhat similar to that now being aban- 
doned by our Methodist brethren, and the resolutions on the 
subject introduced at the last meeting of the National Council 
and referred to the Committee on Ministerial Standing, go to 
show how much vitality is in the theme. Two suggestions 
were made which especially deserve emphasis : The thought 
that it is the peculiar- mission of the country church to train 
up those fitted by education to answer the divine call to the 
ministry; and the plan of establishing a church fund to help 
needy young people to a higher education. 
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WE HEARTILY SECOND the suggestion made by the Congre- 
gationalist that it would be an improvement on present ways 
if our benevolent societies should combine their annual meet- 
ings, as to time and place. Not only would the unity of the 
work be emphasized, but also the identity of the constituency 
of the societies, a fact which is sometimes overlooked. More- 
over, some of the seven societies which at present have too 
little recognition would be brought more fully before the 
churches as a whole. We believe that it would be a lasting 
benefit if these societies should draw closer together and reveal 
to others the unity of interest and harmony of co-operation that 
exists, we have no doubt, among the officers. The practical 
advantage also to those who are interested in missionary work, 
but who cannot afford to attend all the meetings in any year, is 
by no means to be despised. We hope that this suggestion 
will not be permitted to fall out of sight until some effort has 
been made to carry it through. We do not forget the difficul- 
ties which seemed to prevent a consummation of another widely 
approved scheme of co-operation, in the consolidation of our 
missionary periodicals, a scheme which we trust will some day 
be accomplished, but we hope for better things from this later 
plan. 


THERE ARE TWO WAYS OF STUDYING THE BIBLE, the devo- 
tional and the critical. The one takes the Bible as it is and 
seeks to obtain from it religious impression, the other endeavors 
to go back of the present form of the book and discover the pro- 
cess of its origin. Both methods are legitimate and necessary. 
The Bible attests itself to the believer as the Word of God, and 
the truth which it proclaims is, in large measure, independent of 
historical and local conditions, so that it is possible to use it for 
edification without knowing anything about the history of its 
growth. On the other hand, the Bible is literature, and as such 
may rightly be subjected to all the processes of investigation 
which are employed in the study of other literature. Both 
methods being true and useful, it is strange that they 
should so constantly come into conflict, and that they should be 
so persistently represented as mutually exclusive. The devout 
student of the Bible is prone to regard the critic as one who is 
seeking to destroy the authority of Scripture, and the critic is 
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tempted to regard the devotional student as a sentimental lover 
of tradition rather than truth. In our own generation this con- 
flict has entered an acute stage, and we see the church split into 
the hostile camps of those who reverence the truth of the Bible 
in ignorance of its true literary character, and those who through 
devotion to the study of the form of the Bible have lost their 
appreciation of its spirit, while only occasionally we find a man 
who has learned to unite faith and scholarship. 

To understand this anomalous condition we must view it in 
relation to the larger movement of human thought which has 
been going on for the past two centuries. Thought in regard to 
the Bible is but one phase of thought in regard to life and the 
world in general. There are two ways of contemplating the 
world, the religious and the scientific. One is old, the other is 
new, but both have established themselves as_ legitimate. 
Nevertheless, it is often supposed that they are mutually exclu- 
sive, and “the conflict between science and religion” has become 
one of the stock phrases of literature. 

The conflict between faith and criticism is simply a phase 
of the so-called conflict between religion and science. Faith 
extends to the Bible the same religious emotion with which ‘it 
contemplates the world ; criticism applies to the Bible the in- 
ductive method of modern scientificinvestigation. Just as science 
has necessitated a reformulation of the propositions of our theol- 
ogy, so criticism necessitates a reformulation of our doctrine of 
Scripture, and it is the process of reformulation which causes for 
the time being the apparent conflict. In our conception of the 
world and life we are beginning to see that the reconstruction of 
the form in which our religious thought expresses itself does 
not involve the destruction of that thought. In our conception 
of the Bible we have not yet reached this stage of insight, yet 
the recognition must’ come speedily, for truth, however discov- 
ered, can never be in conflict with other truth. The time, 
therefore, must be near at hand when the devotional student of 
the Bible will see that an exact knowledge of the history of the 
Bible is his most valuable aid, while the critic of the Bible will 
recognize that he has not said the last word about the Bible 
when he has given an account of its literary form. 





THE ARMENIAN MASSACRE.* 


My DEAR :— For some time I have thought of 
writing you, but the uncertainty of having what I wrote reach 
you, and the unknown amount of risk I was running, should it 
be known that I was in communication with you, has deterred 
me. But now that the foreign commission has probably reached 
Moosh, and their proximity is likely to exert a wholesome re- 
straint on this absolutely unscrupulous government, I deem it a 
duty no less than a privilege to do what I can toward letting 


the truth be known. 


Since what has taken place this year is the direct sequel of 
events occurring in 1892 and 1893, I must begin with them. 
First, you must know that the Armenians living among the 


Koords, in the mountainous region south of Moosh, were an 
exceptionally hardy and brave set, rendered so by their frequent 
conflicts with local and nomadic Koords. A kind of feudal sys- 
tem was still in vogue among them. The various Koordish 
chiefs would claim certain Armenian villages as their own, 
would exact tribute of them, and would help them against other 
hostile Koordish tribes. The villages of Dalvoreeg, and a few 
near them, for the last few years have refused to pay the govern- 
ment taxes on the ground that they could not afford to give 
more than what the Koords exacted from them. This was the 
kind of people, and the country— because of its natural features 
—the kind of place, that Armenian agitators sought, and were 
not slow to find. The government suspected that such men 
had headquarters in the region, and in the winter of 1892-93 
called together a number of Koordish chiefs of that and sur- 
rounding regions, and practically ordered them to attack the 
Armenians in the spring, promising them all the booty they 
could get, and taking upon itself the responsibility of those they 
might kill. 


* Being a private letter from one so situated as to know the facts. 
(251) 
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The last week in May, 1893, Daghmatian was betrayed into 
the hands of the government and brought to Moosh. The 
prisoner was taken to the city June 6th, and on the way from 
Moosh the zadtcehs in charge shattered one leg with a gun. 
stock, to prevent any possibility of his escape. It was a short 
time after his capture that what had been under way for some 
time took place at Dalvoreeg. This is the name of a village in 
a small district of the same name containing nine small villages 
within two or three miles of one another,— altogether from two 
to three hundred houses. It was under the village Dalvoreeg 
that Koords began to gather, most of them of the Bakranlee 
tribe. The Armenians watched them assembling for several 
days, and finally were convinced that they intended an attack. 
At last, on the eighth day, to bring things to a head before 
more forces should arrive, the Armenians precipitated the con- 
flict by firing several shots among the Koords. There were 
but sixty of the former, while there must have been four thov- 
sand of the latter; but the place of the Armenians was so 
strong —the Koords being obliged to come into the open to 
attack — that at nightfall the latter were compelled to withdraw. 
Their loss was at least one hundred killed, and probably over 
two hundred, while the Armenians had six killed, one of whom 
was a woman. It is quite certain there were no outsiders 
among the Armenians, and with the exception of two or three 
breech-loaders, all the rest had ordinary flint-locks. Some say 
there were no breech-loaders at all. 

The government no sooner heard what turn things had 
taken than several ¢aboors —battalions — with ammunition and 
a number of mountain pieces were despatched to Dalvoreeg, 
and the general himself went to Moosh. From the nature of 
the preparations it would seem that an attack was contemplated 
on the Armenians, but, either not being confident of success or 
receiving orders to keep things quiet, nothing of importance 
was done further than to lay the district under siege with troops 
and Koords. The former pitched camp near the villages, and 
in a famine year tied their horses in the standing grain, and 
generally laid the fields waste. The government general called 
several of the leading men to Moosh, but they would not come 
till hostages had been given. When this had been done they 
were asked why they were disloyal to the government and were 
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not paying their taxes. They replied that they could not serve 
several kings; they would be glad to serve the government 
alone if it would only guarantee to protect them from the Koords. 
This protection was promised them if they would give up what 
arms they had and submit wholly to the government. The 
Armenians were unwilling to trust themselves to the govern- 
ment, and refused to comply. So matters rested. As the 
weather grew colder the troops were brought to the village of 
Semal, nearer Moosh, and when snow came, they were brought 
to the town itself. 





The Koords felt very sore after the Dalvoreeg battle, and 
somewhat bitter towards the government for thus being made 
its catspaw. Some of the sheiks, in their simplicity, showed 
the written orders the government had sent them, urging them 
to make the attack. This is a point I have carefully worked up, 
and I am thoroughly convinced that both last year and this the 
government gave oral and written orders to the Koords to 
attack the Armenians, promising them the booty and relieving 
them of responsibility as to those they should kill. As they 
express it: “Spoils yours, heads ours.” The Balklee tribe of 
Koords alone refused to have any part in the affair both years. 

I must just hint at what took place last winter. Blackmail 
of the most barefaced kind was rampant, and on a large 
scale too, for this country. Not only were many of the 
tich in the city bled, but many of the well-to-do in the distant 
parts of the province, and several even from outside of it were 
brought here and only released after they had yielded what it 
was supposed they were able to. To make the reign of terror all 
the more acute, teacher Markar of Vartenese, Moosh Plain, 
was publicly hung on the 8th of February last, — charged with 
having killed a zabtieh at Avzood the previous winter. This 
was the first public execution since the time of the Kahns 
and Begs fifty years ago, and it had a very depressing effect 
upon the whole community. Markar had been active in going 
to Constantinople and testifying against Mousa Beg, and had 
also plainly advised his villagers not to submit passively to 
the outrages of the Koords. It was doubtless for this grudge 
that he was hung. After his execution blackmail flourished all 


the more easily. It is estimated that as much as twenty thou- 
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sand liras was taken from all quarters. One house is known to 
have paid from twelve to thirteen hundred liras. But let us 
come on to events of more immediate interest. 

As soon as snow cleared off in the spring, which cannot 
have been much earlier than the last of May, a battalion or 
so of troops was moved up near to the villages of Semal and 
Sheneeg, some twelve miles south of Moosh, and the chief 
road to all that region. During the winter there had beena 
chance for the government to come to a good understanding 
with the Koords as far down as Diarbekir. These began to 
infest the region, and put it under a kind of siege, especially 
Dalvoreeg. Some nomadic Koords pitched their goat-hair 
tents not far from the village of Semal, and from time to 
time would add to their flocks by subtracting from those of 
the villagers. At last some of the villagers got together, at- 
tacked the Koords, and took back their sheep with interest, 
In the skirmish two Koords were killed. Another account 
has it that the Koords had stolen a number of oxen; that the 
owners tracked them to the tents of the Koords, where they 
found that one had been butchered. The Armenians asked to 
have the live ones given back to them, but. this was refused, 
Upon this the Armenians went back to their village, and then, 
returning to the tents with reinforcements, renewed the de- 
mand. As a result a skirmish ensued, in which two Koords 
were killed. Whatever kind of animal was stolen, this much 
seems certain — that the Koords were the aggressors, and that 
the Armenians, in attempting to get even with them, killed two 
of their number. 

The Koords immediately took their dead to the government 
at Moosh, and to make their case all the more effective muti- 
lated the bodies of the slain. They also told the government 
that the mountains were full of Armenians and foreign sol- 
diers. The government accordingly gave the Koords carte 
blanche to do what they could to the Armenians. This must 
have been the latter part of June. Not long after, the chief of 
the tribe to which the two killed Koords belonged, with fifty 
horsemen, after consulting with the commander of the troops 
that were stationed there, went near the villages of Sheneeg 
and Semal, called their chief men, and demanded twenty liras 
down. The Armenians replied that they had not the ready 
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‘cash, but would give them the equivalent in kind. This was 
not satisfactory to the Koords, who were determined to have a 
cause for quarrel. That night, while many of the Armenians 
were in the mountains keeping their flocks, the Koords shot 
and killed a man as he was taking a piece of meat off the 
fre. The next morning they attacked and set fire to the two 
villages, and the fight began. The Armenians defended them- 
selves as best they could, from behind the rocks, underbrush, 
and small trees that exist in that section. The day’s conflict 
resulted in twenty Koords killed and five Armenians, one of 
whom was a woman. During the whole of the conflict with 
the Koords the women did good service in supplying the men 
with water, food, and ammunition. On one day a woman was 
caught going from the village with a large load on her back, 
which proved to contain ammunition, and she was cut down. 
The fighting with the Koords continued for ten days, the Ar- 
menians, as a rule, holding their ground, and in several in- 
stances repulsing the Koords. 

During this time the government was concentrating troops 
from all sides, those from Erzroom, Van, Bitlis, and Sert pour- 
ing in from the north—the Moosh side —while those from 
Diarbekir came in from the south. Before the government was 
through with the matter practically the whole of the Fourth 
Army Corps was concentrated, including the reserves, both the 
intiat,— those who served a partial term, and the redcef,— 
those who had served the full term. There were from fifteen 
to eighteen ¢aboors in all. The troops from Erzroom had 
twenty-one mountain pieces with them, and a witness has told 
me that he saw twelve pass Hatskuey from the other direction 
toMoosh. It is said that twenty-seven were taken to the scene 
of action in the mountains. The troops from Bitlis took with 
their supplies and ammunition ten horse-loads, or eighty five- 
and-one-half-gallon cans, of kerosene. In addition to these, 
there were eight hundred regular Koordish horsemen from dif- 
ferent districts, and others not regulars. Before matters had 
ended there had gathered from the south five powerful tribes 
of Koords under the Sheik of Zilon, who claimed to have 
brought on fourteen thousand warriors. Two other tribes sup- 
plied three thousand, while smaller tribes contributed smaller 
numbers, 
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Let us now go back to those ten days of fighting with the‘ 
Koords in and about Sheneeg, Semal, Galeogozan, or what is 
known as the Shadak district. During this time Koords and 
troops were not only gathering there, but infesting the whole 
region of Sassoun and of Khoolp on the west, and part of 
Kharzon on the south of Sassoun. The troops were on the out- 
side, with the Koords between them and the Armenians. As I 
have already said, the Armenians were, as a rule, able to hold 
their own ground, and in a number of instances repulsed the 
Koords. Moorad Effendi, who, in the spring, was reported to 
have come from outside to organize a band of agitators, pro- 
posed that they attack the troops already stationed there before 
the others came, but the villagers would not listen to him, say- 
ing that in some way they would succeed in driving off the 
Koords as those in Dalvoreeg had done the year before. It 
seems probable, such was the awe the event of the previous 
year had inspired in the Koords, that had they been unaided 
they would have been unable to gain a permanent victory over 
the Armenians. But when the officers saw the Koords wavering 
they not only provided them with better arms, but also rein- 
forced them with troops in disguise, dressed like the Koords. 
Still the Armenians did not fall back. It was not till they saw 
large reinforcements of uniformed troops coming that they gave 
way. So far as I can find out, they did not purposely fire a 
single shot at regular troops, certainly not in the first part of 
the struggle. It was not till these additional troops came that 
the Armenians began to suspect that the government was going 
to do other than it had done the year before, — merely attempt 
to restore order. 

They were called upon to surrender, and were promised 
amnesty. A young priest and forty odd leading men from 
Semal obeyed the summons, laid down their arms, and gave 
themselves up. They were kept two days in camp, and care- 
fully questioned. If the government had really been led into 
believing that there was a large army of insurgents in the 
mountains, it was now undeceived. It also learned that the 
Armenians had about exhausted their ammunition in their con- 
flict with the Koords. After keeping them several days and 
getting all the information possible from them, on the third day 
they were brought toa trench that had been dug beforehand. 
One of their number was taken and urged to accept Islam. 
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Upon his refusing he was butchered before the others. Sev- 
eral were thus by turn treated in the presence of the others and 
remained firm in their faith, after which, the remaining ones 
were charged upon with bayonets and cast into the trench and 
buried, some half alive. For the young priest, Der Hovhannes 
Mardoyean, special tortures were reserved. A number of sol- 
diers charged with bayonets from opposite sides, held him up in 
the air for some time and then jerking out their bayonets, let 
him fall to the ground, hacked him to pieces and threw him 
into the pit with the others. It is said that surviving relatives, 
after matters were over, exhumed what they could find of the 
body and buried it near the church. It should be remembered 
that these men had surrendered in good faith to the Turkish 
government, and were butchered by soldiers acting under order 
of government officers. 


It could not have been long after this that the troops were 
brought into parade and the governor-general of Bitlis province, 
Hasan Tahsin Pasha, went to a hill above Galeogozan [Galin], 
produced the firman of Sultan, and hanging it over his breast, 
had it read by a Secretary Effendi. The gist of it was that the 
disaffected villagers who were supposed to be in rebellion were 
to be wiped out. The governor followed ina harangue in which 
he told the troops and Koords to spare no one or nothing ; that 
they did this for their king and their prophet. I must not for- 
get to say that the villages in this district were tax-paying. 
Some of the men who surrendered brought tax receipts in their 
hands to show that they were loyal to the government. It was 
only the Dalvoreeg villages and a few near them that for a num- 
ber of years past had refused to pay taxes. 

Let me say right here too, that by diligent inquiry I cannot 
learn that in those ten days of skirmish with the Koords the 
latter offered to harm women and children. Even subsequently 
when urged on by the soldiers and incited by their example, 
they did little in comparison with the soldiers. They rather 
devoted themselves to plunder. After things were over, some 
of these Koords came to Armenian villages with tears in their 
eyes, described what had taken place, and said that though 
those Armenians were their natural enemies, having killed some 
of their number the previous year, yet they could not find it in 
their heart to harm women and children as the troops had done. 
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I have been unable to get the exact date when the Sultan’s 
proclamation was read, but it must have been the second or 
third week in August. Of the massacre that followed, where 
shall I begin, and what shall I tell? It simply beggars all de- 
scription. Occidentals of the nineteenth century cannot com- 
prehend it. Still I will try to give a few facts. I have said 
that the Armenians had about exhausted their ammunition in 
their fight with the Koords, and that they did not withstand 
the soldiers ; it is possible, to be sure, that later on, in hopeless 
desperation, some sold their lives as dearly as possible. So the 
soldiers were now ordered to destroy the unopposing. As the 
fate of those who had surrendered began to be known, flight 
was attempted, and some succeeded in escaping. It is said 
that one, Bedo of Galin, famous among the Koords for healing 
wounds, was rescued by them, with his whole household, 
though, of course, his property was all destroyed. Another 
story is told of a man who, thinking to placate the soldiers, set 
cream and honey before a whole battalion, but the soldiers, 
after eating, destroyed him and all they could get hold of in 
his household. Setting fire to houses, killing all, big or little, 
of either sex, became general. The firing of guns and of the six 
mountain pieces that had been brought there drowned the 
shrieks of woman and children. Young men that were caught 
were bound hand and foot, placed on the ground, covered with 
brush-fodder, and burned to death. Others were hacked to 
bits piecemeal. Some were tied to horses’ tails and dragged 
over sharp stones and thorns till dead. The horses were 
stopped now and then to allow the victims to gain some con- 
sciousness of acute pain. Even women were fastened by their 
hair to horses’ tails and dragged in this way. 

Doney’s house in Sheneeg was filled with some fifty men, 
women, and children. This was set on fire by the soldiers. 
One boy who was trying to escape was caught on a bayonet 
and thrown back. Kerko, one of the richest men in the vil- 
lage, did not escape, as he would not desert his wife who had 
been confined a night or two before. He was seized and 
brought before the Zelon sheik and the commander of the 
troops. It seems he had wounded the sheik’s brother in the 
arm in the fight of the previous year. Now the soldiers and 
Koords have their revenge. They take him to his house where 
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his wife is lying, do before his eyes what no brute could be 
induced to do, and then, placing the new-born babe on the 
mother’s breast, cut them both in two. Kerko was then taken 
a long distance away and despatched. His shirt, made of 
specially fine cloth, and identified by the one who sewed it, was 
subsequently found. It had some twenty bayonet and dagger 
rents in it. Kerko’s brother Gazar’s wife, an unusually hand- 
some woman, was kept among the soldiers for several days, and 
urged to change her faith; but as she persistently refused, she 
was made way with. Kerko, his wife and child, and two 
brothers’ wives were killed from that house. The others seem 
to have escaped. 

In the village of Semal, containing from fifty to sixty 
houses, twelve were wholly exterminated. In Galin, from a 
household of fifty-two only two escaped,—an old man and his 
grandson. The patriarchal system was much in vogue in these 
parts. It was not uncommon to have a household of forty. A 
trusted man who had traveled in these parts years ago has said 
that he had counted twelve cradles in one house. Some hun- 
dred women and children were imprisoned in the Gezin church 
for several days. The soldiers would take the women off and 
do their pleasure on them. One night they used the church 
for this purpose. The next day they slew all of them. The 
number was large enough to make a stream of blood flow out 
over the threshold. Six picked young women, two of them 
maidens of that village, five from Hetink and four from Aga- 
peeg, were reserved by the soldiers. After keeping them for 
days, without succeeding in making them accept Islam, they 
butchered them. A soldier had taken to himself a girl eleven 
years old from Aghpeeg. Another soldier wanted to appropri- 
ate her, and when the first owner objected shot her dead. An 
old woman with her grandson, ten or fifteen years old, came to 
camp, and begged an officer to spare them. While she was yet 
speaking a soldier thrust her through from behind with a bayo- 
net. The officer reprimanded him, and said he would keep the 
boy for himself. He kept him for about a fortnight, and one 
day, when he had sent the boy to fetch water from a spring, he 
heard the report of a gun and starting up with a certain pre- 
monition he saw his little servant writhing on the ground. 

As a rule, however, the officers forced the men to acts of 
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cruelty from which they shrank. A villager, whom I well know 
to be reliable, tells me that when the soldiers were returning 
from the mountains through Boolaneek, they impressed his cart 
to carry three sick soldiers to another village. As they were 
going one of these remarked that God would surely visit ven. 
geance on the government for those things which they had re- 
cently done. He then went on to tell this story. They sawa 
woman “with two souls,” not far distant, fleeing from a village. 
An officer ordered him to shoot, but he could not make up his 
mind to do such a thing and fired twice but purposely missed 
her. At this his superior angrily came up to him, gave hima 
cuff, snatched away his gun and fired. The woman fell witha 
great shriek, the man ran up, and, ripping her open, extracted 
a living child. The memory of that shriek and that sight, the 
soldier went on to say, had made him sick ever since. Such 
treatment of such women was a common occurrence, let alone 
the many who, while fleeing, fright compelled to cast forth their 
unborn young. And testimony like that soldier’s, of being 
forced by their superiors to acts of cruelty, was also common 
after their return. Some were known to start deliriously in 
their sleep from the memory of what they had heard and wit- 
nessed. A number asked their Armenian acquaintances who 
the Nazarene Jesus was, and went on to explain that he was 
the person whom the women were calling at the time of slaugh- 
ter. As some soldiers were passing through a village street 
they find a child sitting there. Their superior orders a soldier 
to killit. The soldier is bold enough to ask what harm the child 
had done to deserve death. The superior then wants to know 
if the soldier had become a rebel faffer. Upon this soldier 
tips the child over with the back of his sword, and they pass on. 
A soldier finds two small boys behind a rock chewing brush 
leaves. He takes pity on them, and for two days shares his 
rations with them, but, on his next visit to them, finds them 
butchered. Another soldier succeeds in secreting and caring 
for six boys in a millet field for about a week, but comes one 
day to find their mangled bodies. A Koordish woman secretes 
twenty boys in a sheep-fold, and carrying bread to them daily 
in her apron, throws it in to them, and hastily withdraws so as 
not to be observed. But one day the soldiers catch her with 
the bread and succeed in finding the boys whom they promptly 
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put to the sword. Some soldiers were scouring the bush in 
search of victims, and finding four boys brought them to the 
hinbashi. After several days, their mother, hearing of their 
whereabouts, comes to camp, and upon seeing her boys faints 
for joy. When she comes to the dznbashi, he deliberately has 
them slain before her eyes. A woman, related toa man I know 
well, had time only to get the cradle containing her child on her 
back and run. (The children are tied in their cradles in this 
land.) As she ran from a pursuing soldier, the cradle hit a tree 
and fell. There was no chance to stop. The soldier soon 
reached the cradle, bayoneted the child, and, cutting away the 
bonds that held it in, picked it out with the bayonet point and 
threw it away. The merciful growth of trees and bushes en- 
abled the mother to escape. 

The soldiers camped about the whole region. In Dalvoreeg 
alone one hundred and fifty tents were pitched. Early in the 
morning at bugle call the soldiers would set out in squads to 
hunt down the villagers. Those at a distance they would shoot 
down. They would shout, “ There he runs,” and those who 
were in hiding among the bushes or stones would feel insecure 
and attempt to move to another place, when they would be 
seen and shot. They would fire their guns among the bushes 
to scare up the “game.” Mothers have been known to smother 
their children in the effort to keep them quiet so that they 
would not be discovered. On the steep sides of the raging river 
going by Dalvoreeg the soldiers would bayonet their victims 
and throw them down to the rushing river. Some, to escape 
death at the hands of the soldiers, threw themselves into the 
river. Bodies and pieces of bodies could be seen floating down. 
The river is said to have been red with blood for three days. 
Those that the soldiers captured they took to camp at the even- 
ing bugle call, and, after dark, would sacrifice them. In most 
of those cases where they succeeded in slaughtering the people 
in crowds, it was by first beguiling them into surrendering. In 
one case, a soldier says that some four hundred women came 
and threw themselves at the commander’s feet and implored 
mercy. He gave them over to the soldiers to do with them as 
they liked, and afterwards had them killed. 

Another instance is as follows,— A young priest in Dalvoreeg 
had persuaded seventy men to go with him and give themselves 
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up. One young man could not be induced to accompany them, 
and ran off to some eminence to watch the result. When these 
men reached camp the priest was put into a tent, and the others 
were marched off to some gulch, where they were set to work. 
When sufficient earth had been thrown up, these men were all 
hacked to pieces and thrown in, or, as the witness expressed it, 
“were cut up like tobacco,” and cast in. To defile this human 
mass, a dog was cut up and spread over it, after which it was 
covered with earth. When the soldiers returned to camp the 
priest, who was unconscious of what had taken place, was taken 
out of the tent, strung up to a beam, and cut to pieces, each piece 
being thrown as far as could be in a different direction. The 
robe and cap this priest used at services were sold in an Arme. 
nian village by Koords. The robe was identified by a brother of 
the priest by a small rip in the back. It is now in my posses- 
sion. At another place a priest was disposed of in this way: 
a chain was put about his neck, and two soldiers pulled at it 
from opposite sides. When he was almost strangled, and fell _ 
down senseless, they would let up on the chain till he came to, 
when the same operation would be repeated. This was done 
several times till he was almost lifeless. Then several bayonets 
were planted upright, the priest was tossed up and let fall on 
them. In all it is said six or seven priests were killed, nearly 
all of them by horrible deaths. One had a very narrow escape. 
He was pursued by soldiers, but succeeded in getting intoa 
reservoir, where water is collected for irrigation. He kept his 
body under water, and by putting his head in the outlet could 
raise it enough to breathe without being seen. Here he 
stayed for two days before he ventured to escape. Of course 
during that time he was without food. 

Let me say right here that all the villages that resisted the 
Koords even were those chief villages I have mentioned in the 
Shadak region, the Dalvoreeg group, and a few in its immediate 
vicinity. All the rest, so far as I can learn, were attacked with- 
out offering any resistance. I must speak of one instance 
where a village was raided by Koords and troops, and some of 
these, on their return from the pursuit of the villagers, find a 
blind man intently listening to see what he could divine as to 
the result. Finally he ventures to ask how things turned out. 
The Koords, who are familiar with his dialect, pretend to be 
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Armenians, and say that they have succeeded in driving the 
Koords off. At this a smile of joy passes over the blind man’s 
face, whereupon he is stabbed to death. The Turkish soldiery 
amused themselves by acts of unspeakable abomination, and by 
many acts of specially fiendish cruelty. A child was tied firmly 
underneath a dog, a cow’s stomach was blown up and several 
walnuts were put inside; this was tied to the dog’s tail, and he 
was let loose to run madly about with the large bouncing, rat- 
tling foot-ball behind, till finally both dog and child die. I 
know this is very hard to believe, but I have it from such inde- 
pendent, direct sources, that I cannot regard it a pure fabrica- 
tion. Let us only hope that it was not true that the child was 


alive when tied to the dog. 


The twenty-fifth of August was signalized by great 
slaughter. We know this date, because, as if to commemorate 
the event, a wonderful meteor burst from the sky that evening. 
Friday, the thirty-first of August, the anniversary of the Sul- 
tan’s succession, was a day of great execution. The troops and 
Koords were especially harangued to fight for the honor of their 
prophet and their king. And so the bloody work went on. 


About the middle of the district between Dalvoreeg and Shadak 
isa large mountain, Andoke by name. By the description it is 
evidently an extinct volcano, for at the summit there is a large 
bowl-shaped hollow. There are precipitous cliffs about its base. 
There are woods around it and part way up its sides. With 
plenty of ammunition and provisions a small force could render 
it impregnable. The inhabitants of a number of villages had 
fled to this mountain at the beginning of hostilities, taking 
what of their flocks they could, and their number was constantly 
being increased as the people escaped from before the invading 
forces. This mountain was surrounded by troops and Koords. 
The latter for days provoked the exhaustion of what little am- 
munition the Armenians had left, but none of the invaders 
seemed to know the path of approach to the summit. Finally 
an agha of the Bakranlee tribe, Amar by name, son of Gako, 
was found, who knew the way and showed it to the troops and 
Koords. For this service, Koords have repeatedly said that 
Amar received a decoration from the Sultan, though I have not 
been able to see any one who had actually seen the decoration. 


Very early one morning the force steals up the sides of Andoke. 
JunE-AuG.—2 
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They almost surround the rim of the great hollow before the 
people gathered below are aware of their presence. Who can 
describe the despairing cry of agony proceeding from thousands 
of throats as the poor people find themselves hedged in? The 
cry is heard by those at a distance below the mountain, as js 
also the bugle giving the order to charge. At first the crowd 
is thinned out by volleys of bullets, and then the bayonet and 
sword do the rest. It would be a miracle if any escaped. The 
number is said to have been from four to five thousand. Let 
us make a conservative deduction. Call it two thousand vic. 
tims. The bodies were heaped together with wood between, 
saturated with kerosene and set on fire, as was done in most 
other cases where the people were killed in crowds and there 
was no convenient wheat pit or natural trench or gully into 
which to throw them. Those who were killed here and there 
among the rocks and bushes were left unburied. The ele. 
ments and birds did the rest. The crows which are so common 
in Moosh and vicinity had all deserted this year for more lucra- 
tive employment. When the wind was in the right direction 
the stench was perceptible on the mountains within sight of 
Moosh, 

The attack on Andoke probably took place the first week 
in September, or possibly on the last day of August, the Sul- 
tan’s féte day, of which I have spoken. This was practically 
the end of the campaign. The soldiers still searched for stray 
victims, but the special effort was to find Moorad Effendi and 
his companions as well as the arsenal which they were supposed 
to have furnished. At last a villager was found, who, under 
threat of being tortured and killed, was induced to reveal the 
cave where Moorad and ten companions were hid. These were 
taken prisoners. A soldier has said that when Moorad was 
caught a salute of fifty guns was fired. Seven breech-loading 
guns and several bombs were found with these eleven men. 
Some, no doubt, had escaped with such guns in their possession, 
and others had hidden them before attempting to escape; like 
aman I have seen, I very much doubt that there were more 
than one or two hundred such guns in the hands of the 
Armenians during the conflict. And as to the hand-bombs I 
cannot learn that any were actually thrown, though some 
Koords have said that occasionally something would burst in 
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their midst and kill twenty men at once. I am inclined to put 
this on par with the imagination which regarded that meteor as 
an electric rocket sent from Persia, or the stories that used to be 
current that Andoke was being filled by troops and cannon 
brought by balloons. Sixteen others were taken prisoners here 
and there as if for the sake of having some prisoners to show. 
One of these was a mere boy twelve or fifteen years old. In 
fact most of them were mere striplings. These were imprisoned 
inachurch for a number of days. They were not even allowed 
to go out under any circumstances, and the guards tried to 
force them to pollute the baptismal font. 


It is said that a month or two after the Koords had with- 
drawn the mushir summoned the Zelon sheik to Erzingan, 
and asked him what he meant by the mischief he had done in 
the Sassoun district. The sheik produced his firman, at which 
the mushir was very much agitated, did not rest content till, 
by dexterous management, he had succeeded in getting the 
paper and giving in its place another guaranteeing the sheik 
immunity. I have not had the means of satisfying myself as 
tothe truth of this story; but as to whether the Koords had 
oral or written instructions — something more than mere per- 
mission to pillage, burn, and kill—I have not the least par- 
ticle of doubt. The fact is, the government hoped to finish 
the business by means of the Koords, and in 1893 had a body 
of Koords attack what it considered the center of the trouble — 
Dalvoreeg. When that failed (though Tahsin received a deco- 
ration for having restored order), it was planned in 1894 to 
clean out the whole region by bringing in hordes of Koords. 
When these did not succeed in making proper headway, it was 
thought a-good opportunity for stamping out the whole of a 
remote, unknown region by troops while Europe had its eyes 
fixed on China and Japan. I do not believe any one can give 
amore satisfactory explanation than this. 

The last troops to come were the three picked ¢aboors from 
Erzingan, or twenty-four hundred men, who came by the direct 
toute va Bingul ; they were infected with cholera, and many 
died on the march, some say three hundred. Of course, they 
brought the plague to Moosh, and, as a result, as many as eigh- 
teen hundred people died in the town and immediate vicinity. 
It is said that the fatality among the troops alone was as high 
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as seventy in oneday. The mushir himself followed soon after 
and taking some of the troops went to the mountains. At this 
point accounts conflict, but I think the weight of evidence goes 
to show that he found matters practically at an end, that he was 
much taken aback to find what had been done, and that he really 
prevented matters from going any farther. From the time the 
first additional troops went to the mountain to the time all, ex. 
cepting those who were left to see about the disposal of bodies, 
were withdrawn is said to have been fifty days. But the time 
of actual fighting by the troops was probably not more than 
three weeks, the last two in August and the first in September, 
It seems pretty well established that thirty-two villages were 
burned and the inhabitants massacred. By counting hamlets 
of two or three houses, and the groups of houses that are used 
in the summer when the people are high in the mountains 
with their sheep, the number might be made to appear forty, or 
even forty-eight, as some have asserted. 

As to the number of Armenians killed, it is practically im- 
possible to get a close estimate. The Koords went away with 
the idea that they had left no one living in the burned villages. 
It was the merciful growth of trees and bushes and the numer- 
ous caves in the region that enabled so many to escape as did, 
We have noticed what large households were common in that 
region, but of course, there is no accurate census, and even 
the government returns are below the truth, as it so common 
for the villagers to conceal their male children, so as to avoid 
the poll tax. It would especially be hard to find out the popv- 
lation of those villages that for a number of years had paid no 
taxes whatever. Besides this, since there was serious talk of 
a foreign commission of inquiry there has been a deliberate at- 
tempt to alter the registry records of the region. In the book 
of statistics, etc., published here about two years ago, Sassoun 
is down for one hundred and nineteen villages, containing a 
population of sixteen thousand, five hundred and forty-five, of 
whom thirty-one hundred eighty-seven are Armenians, sixteen 
hundred seventeen being males. Seven mosques, one school, 
one minaret, and two churches are reported. The Khoolp dis- 
trict is stated to be sixty hours in circumference, to contain one 
hundred eighteen villages, thirty-one hundred fifty-two houses, 
ninety-nine hundred ninety-three population, of whom twenty- 
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eight hundred eighty are Armenians, fifteen hundred fifty-five 
being males. Five mosques and four churches and monasteries 
are reported. There is an obvious mistake as to houses and 
population. The houses should be less or the population more. 
The figures for the Shadak district are not given separately, so 
Ican make them out. There are glaring —I cannot call them 
anything else than misrepresentations — in these figures. The 
whole district of Khoolp, for instance, is said to have an Ar- 
menian population of twenty-eight hundred and eighty, whereas 
the sub-district of Dalvoreeg, with several villages near it, 
would undoubtedly make up that sum. It is a pet suspicion of 
mine that that book, the first and last of its kind, and published 
about the time the Koordish chiefs were first called here and 
directed to attack that district, had a distinct purpose — that of 
showing a population which would be the result of several 
years of special harassing by the Koords. But, perhaps, I am 
mistaken. 

It is said that the Mutaseref of Moosh represented in his 
report that ten thousand had been slain. He was soon after re- 
moved to Kergute, and has since, I understand, been dismissed. 
It is also said that the Vergue Mudir, or superintendent of 
revenues in this province, estimated from his own figures that 
more than ten thousand had been slain ; that Tahsin got angry 
at this and had the report made out two thousand. I think the 
truth is not far from ten thousand. Six thousand I consider a 
safe minimum estimate, and should not feel like contradicting 
one who asserted that sixteen thousand had perished. It is 
pretty certain that eight hundred were killed in the large village 
of Galin. It is true that in the other villages near by, contain- 
ing more houses, a larger proportion was killed, so that eighteen 
hundred, for three to five villages, is a low estimate. There is 
good reason for believing that twenty-two hundred were killed 
in Dalvoreeg and vicinity ; and about two thousand on Mt. An- 
doke. This leaves out of account a good many villages in Sas- 
soun proper. I should put the average number in each house 
at ten, if not fifteen. There were probably more houses con- 
taining twenty inmates than there were of those containing five. 
There were about as many villages plundered as there were 
burned. The village of Muktink bought off fire and sword by 
paying one thousand liras, but was thoroughly plundered. The 
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village of Pouvee of about thirty houses was plundered, and all 
but eight houses deserted. Hosner, containing twenty houses, 
was partly deserted last year, and the rest fled this year. 

Taking together those who were slain, taken captive, ren. 
dered homeless by having their villages burned, or reduced to 
abject poverty by being robbed, I think thirty thousand would 
be alow estimate. The region desolated must contain not much 
less than two hundred square miles, when the uneven surface is 
taken into account. 

In the official paper published here it was recently stated 
that the government had to send some soldiers into the region 
to catch Moorad Effendi and one hundred and twenty compan- 
ions. Now I will go on to say that to catch these “ rebels” 
from ten to fifteen thousand troops, regular and reserves, and 
from fifteen to twenty thousand. Koords, or a total armed force 
of at least thirty thousand men was concentrated in that region, 
with from twenty to thirty mountain pieces and large quantities 
of ammunition, including petroleum. We have seen the results 
of such an expedition ; but we must not omit to take into ac- 
count the great drain upon the land through which such large 
bodies of men marched, for they practically foraged on the Ar- 
menians without any compensation, and we should not fail to 
put the ravages of the cholera to the direct credit of this ex- 
pedition. It is said that even the Seventh Army Corps was 
moved up as far as Mousul on its way here. As a sidelight, let 
me mention the fact that at the village of Tserouk, on the plain 
about nine miles directly north of Moosh, where saltpetre 
abounds, and where the making of gunpowder had been prohib- 
ited for the last four or five years, this year, under the super- 
intendence of officers, thirty or forty do¢mans were made for 
the government and taken to Moosh. 


Well, after things had quieted in the mountains, the govern- 
ment got a number of survivors together in Moosh and tried to 
get them to sign a statement saying that the Koords had done 
them great harm, and that the government had kindly sent 
troops to restore order, for which they were thankful, etc. 
They were promised money with which to rebuild, and seed for 
the spring, besides supplies for the winter, if they would sign 
the paper; but the memory of what the soldiers had done was 
too fresh to permit them to sign such a statement, and neither 
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rewards nor threats availed. Then the government went on 
todo something else. It got up an address of thankfulness to 
the Sultan for his benign reign, said the Dalvoreeg disturbers 
had got their just deserts, and expressed satisfaction that order 
had been restored, etc. By misrepresentation and compulsion 
signatures were got in Genge, Moosh, Boolaneek, and Akhlot 
districts. I know of persons in Akhlot who were imprisoned 
and threatened before they would consent to affix their seals to 
it. The effort to get the notables to sign it failed, much to the 
chagrin of the va/z, who had come for his summer quarters in 
Akalat the last part of September. But the address was wired 
on to Constantinople, and may have been seen in some of the 
papers. 

At this time Moosh was under strict quarantine, so it was 
hard to get any news outside. Besides, travelers on their way 
to Constantinople for work were turned back. It is said that 
as many as a thousand poor villagers, whom the earthquake had 
attracted to Constantinople to find work, were turned back from 
Trebezond and Erzroom.. Fifty from a single village were 
turned back. The aggravating part of it was that these poor 
villagers would spend weeks of time, and the money, regular 
charges and extra fees, to get out their ¢eskeras, or passports, 
when the officials that issued them knew that they would be 
turned back. I could tell you the story of a woman whose hus- 
band had sent on money for her to join him at Constantinople ; 
how she was turned back from Trebezond, and on her way back 
was captured by Koords and taken off to their village, where 
she still remains. 

But these were not the only means the government took to 
keep news from leaking out. The British vice-consul at Van 
had been directed to go to Moosh. When he was on his way 
there, several sub-officers and zabtzehs were sent to meet him 
and cordially urge him to go elsewhere, and not to expose himself 
to the cholera by going to Moosh, etc. Of course he paid no 
attention to them, and followed his orders. But during the two 
weeks he spent in the Moosh region he was positively denied 
any access to the desolated region. His movements were care- 
fully watched, and everything done to prevent any one from 
seeing him. He had hardly been seated at one village when a 
sabtich came post-haste after him, and had all the villagers who 
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were in the house with him driven out. Thus the government 
tried to foil every attempt to get information. The mutasarifs 
told him that there had been trouble between the Armenians 
and Koords, and the government had been obliged to call in 
the troops to restore order. He admitted that some of the 
troops had been guilty of adapsuzluck — shamelessness. 

I have seen a reliable man, who visited the three villages of 
Sheneer, Semal, and Galin after the vice-consul left Moosh. 
He went with some other villagers as if to pick thorn-apples that 
abound in the region, and was therefore not molested by the 
soldiers that were stationed there. Many bodies and bones 
were still exposed. He saw the burned church where those 
women had been butchered, and the dried-up stream of blood 
that had flowed over the threshold was distinctly visible. In 
Galin he saw seven men, two of them wounded, and about one 
hundred women and children. They were living in booths they 
had made near the charred ruins of their houses. In Sheneeg 
he saw five or six men, and about thirty women and children. 
In Semal he saw no men, but about twenty women and children. 
Of course there were other survivors that had fled here and 
there. The government tried to get them together and send 
them back to rebuild their villages, promising them supplies for 
the winter. Quite a number were got together, but as winter 
came on and there was nothing for them to live on, they crowded 
about Moosh, and finally the government distributed them 
among the half-famished villagers of the plain, taking a receipt 
from the head of each village for the number entrusted to his 
village. There are about five hundred of these refugees on the 
plain, — most of these women and children. There are but few 
able-bodied men among them. Most of them are nearly naked, 
and are huddling among the stables, with hardly a thing to lie 
on or to put over them at night, and barely keeping soul and 
body together on the scanty rations their poor hosts are able to 
give them. 

Let us now go back to the vice-consul. He had ten days of 
quarantine at Avzood, and reached Bitlis Friday, the twenty- 
sixth October. Tahsin pasha had found it convenient to start 
for his annual visit to Sert several days before he was expected, 
and left the Maktubgee acting governor. The chief-of-police 
soon went to present compliments. He said they did not expect 
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him to arrive so soon; that they were getting a place ready for 
him; hoped he was comfortable where he was, etc. That very 
night some five police and soldiers in disguise were ordered to 
patrol about all the approaches to the house where he was, so that 
noone could have a chance to see the consul. A servant, obliged 
to go home late one night, was seized and taken to the lock-up, 
where the pocket account book he had by him was examined. 
The cordon of spies was not thought enough, and, I think it was 
the second day, a policeman was sent, as a great favor, to be 
with and “wait on him.” In his rides about the town he was 
invariably followed by a spy. No one dared to come anywhere 
near him. On Sunday, those who passed through the outside 
gate to go to the church which it was thought the consul might 
attend, were noted down by the spies. Tuesday, the thirtieth, 
he started for Van, by the route north of the lake, since there 
was quarantine by the shorter route. The day after he left, a 
squad of sab¢iehs was sent out to the villages near the lake, 
where he spent the night, to see that no petitions had been 
handed him. I have pretty good evidence that there was a 
plan in some way to get his papers away from him, but by going 


directly to Elgeras instead of back of Mt. Sapan, as he had 
planned, he got into Van territory before they had time to put 
their plan into execution. The zadtichs who went with him to 
Akhlot, on their return to Dzughag, where he spent the night, 
gave a good deal of trouble to the men they suspected of having 
talked with him the previous night, and only let them alone after 
they had received some kind of a bribe. 


In the city, I said practically no Armenian had any chance 
tosee the consul. But some of the notables, who knew his 
dragoman- were imprudent enough to invite him to a feast. 
Probably in course of their conversation they intimated that 
they were not lying on flowery beds of ease. At any rate the 
government imprisoned a number of these notables while the 
consul was still here and after he had gone a number more 
were imprisoned, in reality for having been suspected of com- 
plaining of .the government to the consul. About this 
time the resident Armenians, driven to desperation, came 
out boldly and sent a long complaint by wire to Constanti- 
nople against Tahsin in reference to the blackmail he had 
extorted from them. Copies of this were sent besides to the 
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were in the house with him driven out. Thus the government 
tried to foil every attempt to get information. The mutasarifs 
told him that there had been trouble between the Armenians 
and Koords, and the government had been obliged to call in 
the troops to restore order. He admitted that some of the 
troops had been guilty of adapsuzluck — shamelessness. 

I have seen a reliable man, who visited the three villages of 
Sheneer, Semal, and Galin after the vice-consul left Moosh. 
He went with some other villagers as if to pick thorn-apples that 
abound in the region, and was therefore not, molested by the 
soldiers that were stationed there. Many bodies and bones 
were still exposed. He saw the burned church where those 
women had been butchered, and the dried-up stream of blood 
that had flowed over the threshold was distinctly visible. In 
Galin he saw seven men, two of them wounded, and about one 
hundred women and children. They were living in booths they 
had made near the charred ruins of their houses. In Sheneeg 
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them back to rebuild their villages, promising them supplies for 
the winter. Quite a number were got together, but as winter 
came on and there was nothing for them to live on, they crowded 
about Moosh, and finally the government distributed them 
among the half-famished villagers of the plain, taking a receipt 
from the head of each village for the number entrusted to his 
village. There are about five hundred of these refugees on the 
plain, — most of these women and children. There are but few 
able-bodied men among them. Most of them are nearly naked, 
and are huddling among the stables, with hardly a thing to lie 
on or to put over them at night, and barely keeping soul and 
body together on the scanty rations their poor hosts are able to 
give them. 

Let us now go back to the vice-consul. He had ten days of 
quarantine at Avzood, and reached Bitlis Friday, the twenty- 
sixth October. Tahsin pasha had found it convenient to start 
for his annual visit to Sert several days before he was expected, 
and left the Maktubgee acting governor. The chief-of-police 
soon went to present compliments. He said they did not expect 
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him to arrive so soon; that they were getting a place ready for 
him; hoped he was comfortable where he was, etc. That very 
night some five police and soldiers in disguise were ordered to 
patrol about all the approaches to the house where he was, so that 
no one could have a chance to see the consul. A servant, obliged 
to go home late one night, was seized and taken to the lock-up, 
where the pocket account book he had by him was examined. 
The cordon of spies was not thought enough, and, I think it was 
the second day, a policeman was sent, as a great favor, to be 
with and “wait on him.” In his rides about the town he was 
invariably followed by a spy. No one dared to come anywhere 
near him. On Sunday, those who passed through the outside 
gate to go to the church which it was thought the consul might 
attend, were noted down by the spies. Tuesday, the thirtieth, 
he started for Van, by the route north of the lake, since there 
was quarantine by the shorter route. The day after he left, a 
squad of zab¢iehs was sent out to the villages near the lake, 
where he spent the night, to see that no petitions had been 
handed him. I have pretty good evidence that there was a 
plan in some way to get his papers away from him, but by going 


directly to Elgeras instead of back of Mt. Sapan, as he had 
planned, he got into Van territory before they had time to put 
their plan into execution. The zadtichs who went with him to 
Akhlot, on their return to Dzughag, where he spent the night, 
gave a good deal of trouble to the men they suspected of having 
talked with him the previous night, and only let them alone after 
they had received some kind of a bribe. 


In the city, I said practically no Armenian had any chance 
to see the consul. But some of the notables, who knew his 
dragoman were imprudent enough to invite him to a feast. 
Probably in course of their conversation they intimated that 
they were not lying on flowery beds of ease. At any rate the 
government imprisoned a number of these notables while the 
consul was still here and after he had gone a number more 
were imprisoned, in reality for having been suspected of com- 
plaining of the government to the consul. About this 
time the resident Armenians, driven to desperation, came 
out boldly and sent a long complaint by wire to Constanti- 
nople against Tahsin in reference to the blackmail he had 
extorted from them. Copies of this were sent besides to the 
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grand Vizier and to other heads of departments, and to the 
patriarchate. No attention seems to be paid to this, and they 
telegraphed again. To make it doubly sure a despatch was sent 
out of the vz/ayet and wired from there. Still no response. 
Finally they got word from the acting patriarch that their peti- 
tion had been duly presented and would receive attention. 

On Thursday, the twenty-second of November, Tahsin 
Pasha returned from Sert. It had been said that he had offered 
his resignation, pleading that he could no longer manage things 
here. His resignation was not accepted, and it seems as if he 
were given full power to do as he saw fit. It was evident that 
the whole government was at one in its effort to throttle the 
Armenians. Though another telegram was sent, yet no atten- 
tion was paid to it. Ithink in all five such telegrams were 
sent, some costing as much as seventeen or eighteen pounds. 
One of them, the J/udir of the post-office refused to send after 
taking the money and giving a receipt. The lay acting Avachnort 
was in prison, and he pretended that he could not send the tele- 
gram without his seal. Those who had been active in sending 
these complaints were imprisoned. The whole number of nota- 
bles imprisoned at one time reached twenty. 

At this time an effort was made by torturing the Sassoun 
prisoners to get them to testify that these Armenian notables 
had been in complicity with them. In the official article to 
which I referred it was stated that six of the twenty-seven 
prisoners had died of cholera. It can be set down at once that 
the “cholera” was nothing else than brutal treatment they had 
received. Three or four died inprison. One had been terribly 
beaten on the way. So far as I can make out, there are no 
more than eighteen of them now. Poor fellows, with hardly a 
rag on, put down in a damp, filthy dungeon, half starved, often 
cruelly beaten, such is the lot of political prisoners. 

I shall not describe prison life now, but will say in passing, 
that flogging, pincers, and the branding iron, making prisoners 
stand for several hours barefoot on the snow, are not uncommon 
tortures, and there are actually those who have had tacks driven 
into their heads. But I will just mention what I know on good 
authority Moorad Effendi had to endure at one time. They 
wanted to get him to testify that the notables had backed him, 
that some foreign country, especially England, had sent him to 
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Sassoun to stir matters up; they wanted him to reveal the 
chemical used to develop sympathetic writing and also 
where he got the bombs that were found in his possession. To 
elicit the desired testimony and information he was first taken 
up to the police office, where for eight or ten hours he was 
pinched, and hairs, especially those of his moustache, were 
pulled out. He was then taken down to the dungeon and made 
to stand up for thirty-six hours. Whenever, through exhaus- 
tion or drowsiness he staggered or fell over, the sentinel that 
was placed over him would bring him to his senses by cruelly 
hitting him with his gunstock. During all this time he 
was given no food or water. That was only one time and one 
form, but tortures were more or less continuous for him and the 
others. The efforts to get the testimony wanted were uni- 
formly unsuccessful. Then the government tried to divide the 
notables against one another by promising freedom to those 
who would tell on the others. This also failed. 

On the twentieth of December Moorad and his companions 
were brought up for trial. Moorad Effindi said in court that his 
real name was Hampartsoom Boagian, thirty-one years old, 
a native of Hagir in the Adana vz/ayet,; had studied medicine 
at the school in Constantinople; had been in Athens and 
Geneva; he had come to these parts to teach the Arme- 
nian villagers primarily two things: one not to sell their daugh- 
ters in marriage, and the other to stand up for their rights 
against the Koords. He admitted that he had given five 
breech-loading guns to his companions that they might defend 
themselves against the Koords, since they could never get 
redress through the government. His five companions were 
asked if Moorad had not promised them foreign aid, especially 
that of England. Four of them denied it ; the fifth said he had 
not heard him personally, but had been told by someone else 
that he had said so, suggestive questions about England were 
often introduced by the president of the court. Whenever they 
made any reference to the massacre they were abruptly shut off 
with the order to say no more than they were asked. One 
of the prisoners, a shepherd, said that the Koords came and 
drove off his flock; that he ran to the village to give the alarm, 
and when he got there he found people lying dead in the streets. 
He was there interrupted. Another man would not be shut up 
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at once and pathetically pleaded, “Why don’t you write it 
down, scribe? Oh, write it! for years we have put up with the 
Koords. This year when they attacked us we tried to defend 
ourselves. Then the soldiers came and killed our wives and 
children, though we offered them no resistance. I managed to 
escape and flee to a mountain, and was afterwards captured and 
brought here. What have I been brought here for?” The 
trial lasted about a week and then the verdict given. Hamp- 
artsoom and his companion, Hovhanes, were condemned to 
death. Two were acquitted, the boy whom I have mentioned, 
and a priest who was not really from that region. The nearest 
I can get to exactness as to the sentences of the others is, 
seven to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 

During the trial letters purporting to be addressed to Tahsin 
Pasha by the mutasarifs of Gene and Moosh and the mushir, 
Zekki Pasha, were read. They said that for the last eight years 
the Armenians of the Sassoun region had given great trouble 
to their Koordish neighbors ; had attacked and robbed their 
villages, kidnapped their women, killed some of their men ; had 
hung crosses from the necks of faithful Moslems and desecrated 


their mosques, etc.; that the Koords, unable to endure it any 
longer, had finally engaged in fights with the Armenians ; they, 
the writers, had been obliged to send two dv00/00ks — companies 
of sixty or a hundred men—to quell the disturbance and bring 
the guilty to justice. 


Let me here say what I consider the truth of the matter. 
The second week of last June I was at a village about six hours 
south of the disaffected region. I then heard of disturbances 
in the Dalvoreeg district. They had been in a state of siege 
practically for a year, and their crops had been trodden down by 
the troops the previous year. In these straits the villagers 
robbed caravans of wheat going from the Diarbekir region to 
Moosh, It is probable that they attacked the flock of some 
Koords and would not let some of the tribes drive through 
their territory. It may be that in some of these affrays that 
some Koords were wounded; but I very much doubt if any 
Koord was killed, since we have seen what the killing of two 
Koords in the Shadak district led to. 

Here is a good opportunity to tell what I know about a 
revolutionary movement. As I intimated at the beginning, 
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there was such a movement incited by such men from outside 
as Daghmatian and Dr. Hampartsoom. Armenians in Russia 
were in communication with the region and those in Persia too, 
it is said. A witness has told me that before these troubles 
began he saw a body of sixty armed, foreign men, leaving that 
district for Russia. Dr. Hampartsoom was at Khunoos for two 
years, on the line of communication. A good reliable friend of 
mine met him while he was in disguise in that region. Hamp- 
artsoom wanted to know how he stood and when informed that 
he was neutral in political matters, he remarked, “Oh, he is a 
living corpse?” The winter following the capture of Daghma- 
tian, Dr. Hampartsoom went to Dalvoreeg and was the leader 
in the movement. Funds, almost entirely from Russia, were 
collected and expended on preparations. It is possible that the 
noted iron mine in Dalvoreeg was made use of. The breech 
arrangements for guns were brought in from Russia and a 
skilled workman had come who could make over the flint-locks 
of the villagers into breech-loaders. It is said that this man 
was at the Arakelets Vank, on his way to Moosh to procure 
iron for his craft, when the troubles broke out, and he did not 
return to the mountain. 

It cannot be denied that preparations for some kind of an 
outbreak were being made, but these could not be completed 
inside of a year at least. So far as I can make out their plans, 
when all was ready, there was to be a simultaneous outbreak at 
Zeitoon, Sassoun, and on the Persian and Russian frontiers. 
Some of the villagers in other parts had arms concealed to help 
in the general commotion. The Sassoun people would make 
an attack on Moosh, surprise the small garrison, seize the arms 
and ammunition, and go on getting ai followers from the 
Armenians of the plains. 

However much we may deprecate such a plan and consider 
it foolishly futile, still let us confess that European attention 
would not have been turned to the slow but sure process of 
extermination that was going on by means of irregular and or- 
ganized Koords and by direct official oppression, in the prisons 
and out of them, unless some great sacrifice were made at 
once, as that which has just been made in Sassoun. These 
plans have been desperate attempts to raise the distress signal, 
that Europe might rescue them before they were entirely lost. 
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Let me say here that by diligent inquiry I cannot discover that 
the alleged aggressive policy of the Huntchagists, of provoking 
vengeance by first attacking Koords, has been as yet put in 
practice in this whole region. Occasionally the depredations of 
the Koords have been resisted, and in one or two instances 
official arrest has been resisted when it was known that im- 
prisonment and trial in these courts practically meant death. 


It is now more than three weeks since I began writing this, 
I found that there was no reliance whatever to put on the 
Turkish post. I have positive evidence that even a sealed, 
registered letter that had been sent to a British official at 
Moosh was opened. So I have been waiting for a chance to 
get this over to Moosh, and have it sent on from there by in- 
dependent post. In the meantime, I have been adding to this 
in my leisure moments. I have tried to deliver a plain, unvar- 
nished tale. I have tried to be as cool as the circumstances 
would permit, and have taken no further pains than to get 
good facts in their proper place. As to the style, the “sine 
studto”’ will speak for itself. 

Before I quit you may like to have me bring the account 
down to date, 12th of February. The Turkish commission was 
properly met by a good delegation of officials sent on from be- 
yond Moosh. It was with difficulty that petitioners could get 
access to them, and as few Turkish scribes would write for 
them, many of the petitions were made out in Armenian, It 
is said that one Sassounlee ran the gauntlet of the guards set 
about the house, got in, handed over his Armenian petition, 
and was given audience by Abdul Pasha. After he left the 
house he was sought with a view to imprisonment, but he 
escaped. The story here current as to Abdulla’s recall is as 
follows: He was called to the wire, but when he got there 
he found that he had left his cipher key back in some vil- 
lage where he had spent the night. For this carelessness the 
government immediately recalled him, and he started back the 
next morning. 

The remaining three practically did nothing after he left. 
Yes, they did do a little something shortly before the Euro- 
pean commissioners arrived. The refugees that were in Moosh 
and the near villages were sent further out into the plain. 
The government stationed men in the villages, especially in 
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Boolanook, to see that people did not go to and fro. For a 
time a system of passes was instituted to go even from one 
village to another. They—TI say the government is at one 
in the matter —tried to get the Moosh Armenians to sign a 
paper to the effect that nothing had occurred at Sassoun, 
that they were satisfied and thankful for their present condi- 
tion, that they protested against the coming of foreigners, and 
preferred to adjust any difficulties that might arise between 
them and their government without any foreign interference. 
This scheme did not meet with any great success. A way 
they tried to get the seals of the villagers to a similar state- 
ment was by sending out pieces of blank paper by a Zadtich, 
who would inquire of the chief men if there was any cholera 
in the village; they would say no, and would be asked to 
affix their seals to the paper, which could be filled in as they 
chose subsequently. This also was not a brilliant success, for 
they had scented the foreign commission, and there were those 
who would warn the people from falling into any such trap. 
Having failed to get the Sassoun prisoners to testify against 
the imprisoned notables, or to get them to testify against one 
another, Tahsin thought he would try another tack. He had 
been seizing the mails and having articles in reference to this 
subject translated, and was convinced, in his own mind, as to 
where lay the responsibility for the Sassoun stories gaining 
credence in the outside world. Now he had an address like 
the above of thankfulness, etc., prepared, with the addition that 
a certain British official was responsible for disturbances in Dal- 
voreeg. The prisoners were promised liberation if they would 
sign such a statement, and were threatened with a life sentence 
if they would not. There were a great variety of those that 
were successively brought to them to sign, and they as often 
refused to do so. One of these, which was intended to be 
wired to Constantinople, I succeeded in getting a copy of, and 
will try to give a literal translation ; “ Making it known that we 
have kept ourselves aloof from the vain thoughts of foreign 
satanic tempters, who by hostile, inflaming words have tried to 
upset the thoughts of loyal subjects living under the shadow of 
our world-preserving government, and that the complaints of 
certain unbalanced, simple ones are altogether apart from any 
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truth. We also declare ourselves to be constantly praying for 
his majesty our sovereign.” 

You see by signing such a statement they would incriminate 
British officials and would at the same time be taking back the 
complaints they had signed against Tahsin. Those out of 
prison who had signed those first complaints against him were 
now brought and were forced, quite a number of them, to sign 
statements retracting what they had said before. One brave 
young fellow stood up like a man to what he had at first signed 
and went to prison for it. Most of those who had been forced 
to retract got a telegram ready to send to Constantinople, 
saying how they had been forced to sign such papers by the 
government, but the telegram would not be accepted at the 
office. At this time the ward tax-gatherers were called and their 
seals were taken away from them, so that they could sign 
no more papers for the people. 

Things were in this state when word came that Tahsin had 
been deposed the twenty-eighth of January. This brought quite 
a relief, for Tahsin was not only using the forcible measures to 
vindicate himself, but was also trying to stir up the fanatical 
element to violence against the Armenians. He was also 
stirring up an anti-foreign feeling, and plotting against resident 
foreigners. I have it on very good authority that in government 
counsels one leading man proposed that foreigners should be 
imprisoned. Tahsin said he had no right to do that, but 
that if he could only find something in the papers about the 
Sassoun matter over their signatures, he would then see what 
he would do to them. They telegraphed to their minister 
telling him that their mails were being interfered with, and in 
about a week he replied that a special order had been issued 
that their mails should not be interfered with. Still, after this 
order, a number of papers and some letters were tampered 
with, and a sealed registered letter, of which I spoke, was 
opened. 

January was an unparalleled month for this region, clear all 
the time and but little snow on the ground. What had the 
European commission been doing since about the twenty-first 
of that month, when they arrived at Moosh? They were prac- 
tically in the same position with the English official before 
mentioned, in spite of the effusive promises of the govern- 
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ment at Constantinople that every facility would be afforded to 
make a thorough investigation. No one was allowed to see 
them. Five young men from the leading families managed to 
get to Moosh by stealth, where they hoped to report the state of 
things in more remote districts. They were at once taken 
in charge of by the police, who warned them not to have any- 
thing to do with the rebel Moosh Armenians. The next morn- 
ing Omer Beg insisted on their going back directly to where 
they came from. So they had their trouble for their pains. 

The feeling of the Turks against the Armenians is very 
bitter now. Talk of massacreing them is common in the 
coffee houses. The situation is very critical. We do not know 
what may turn up before help arrives. We have hopes that 
Europe is going to do something for poor Armenia. There 
will never be any peace while the Turk is left in sole, or even 
leading control over Christian subjects. Safety and equality 
are impossible for them under Moslem rule. Joint control by 
European powers would seem to be the most practicable and 
beneficial method at present, rather than giving it over to any 
one power, especially if that be her nearest neighbor. 


JUNE-AUG.—3 





THE FOOLISHNESS OF PREACHING. 





ANNUAL ADDRESS BEFORE THE ALUMNI. 
BY REV. WILLIAM E. BARTON. 
JUNE 5, 1895. 


Fathers and Brethren :— 

It is related that Henry Ward Beecher, when delivering his 
Yale lectures on Preaching, was accustomed to allow a few min. 
utes at the close of each hour for questions on the lecture of the 
day. There was present a theological student with a pale face 
and a piping voice, who was very desirous of attracting Mr. 
Beecher’s attention, and to this end propounded a question, and 
one that was not directly in line with the lecture for the day,— 
“Mr. Beecher, what in your judgment is the cause of the pre- 
vailing short pastorates of the present day?” ‘“ What, sir?” 
asked Mr. Beecher, not so much to hear the question again as 
to gain time to estimate the man and to formulate a reply. 
‘‘ What, in your opinion, Mr. Beecher, is the cause of the pre- 
vailing short pastorates of the present day?” Mr. Beecher 
looked directly at his interlocutor, and with great deliberation 
answered, “ Largely Divine mercy.” It is probable that many 
a layman who has suffered many things of many ministers and 
is nothing better but rather worse, would agree with Mr. 
Beecher. 

Yet it appears that the Divine plan took the shortcomings 
and follies and limitations of ministers well into account, and 
assumed whatever risk is inherent in the system. By the fool- 
ishness of preaching, and with a definite knowledge of the folly 
that accompanies preaching, it has pleased God to save those 
that believe. Nor is the saving power of preaching inversely as 
its folly. The most of us who are present have seen men turn 
to Christ under the influence of preaching that was shallow, 
bombastic, un-scriptural and unwise, while our own of course 
thoroughly excellent sermons fell to the ground unheeded. It 
does not follow that folly is the saving element in preaching, 
but sufficient folly to be human is reserved for all good minis- 
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ters, and more or less of it finds its way into their pulpit pro- 
ductions. 

Is it not a marvelous thing that God has allowed men to 
interpret the Gospel message to each other? We never get 
the Gospel in its essence except as we get it from Christ him- 
self. Instead, we get the Gospel as interpreted by Matthew, 
the Gospel as recorded by Mark, the Gospel as understood and 
arranged by Luke, and the Gospel as it impressed John. 

This arrangement must always involve some lack of abso- 
lute wisdom. Inspiration and omniscience are two very differ- 
ent things. Apparently it is not that God lacks other means of 







































a: communication with men, but that he prefers this, that has 
. caused him to adopt it with all its inherent disadvantages. Paul 
* reminds people that certain things are true “according to my 
: Gospel.” To give to every Paul a Gospel is God’s especial 
1 


desire, as a means of propagating the Gospel. Paul’s Gospel is 
of necessity a partial one. No one lake reflects the whole 
. Heaven. But partial as it is, it is most important that Paul 
should have a Gospel. We do not have the word of the Lord 
in its essence, but we have for our purposes something better, 
: —the word of the Lord as it came to and was interpreted by 
i Isaiah, Hosea, Jeremiah,. John the Baptist, and others. We 
might almost say that it has been God’s ambition to translate his 
. message into the terms of personality. The Incarnation is the 
y Word made flesh. Not all there is of God could be revealed 
d through a human body, but the part of God of which we have 
most need to know could best be so revealed. Not the whole 
of God’s eternal truth could be revealed through shepherds and 
fishermen, but the part which could be revealed by them, could 
not be so well revealed by any other means. It seems folly for 
God to employ men as he does for the preaching of the Gospel, 
and of their folly there is no doubt. But the very system which 
reveals the Gospel through imperfect human speech and char- 
acter, is that which God holds dear as the appointed means of 
saving those who believe. 

, Has it ever occurred to you how much liberty God has given 
usin the matter of preaching the gospel in all languages? We 
have counted it one of the providences of missions that the 
‘ssential truths of the Bible can be translated into any tongue. 
: Yet certain grave difficulties are involved in translating the 
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Gospel into any language ; and in some crude, rude languages 
the difficulty is exceedingly great. The very languages in 
which the Bible was first written were heathen languages, and 
words are used through which inspired minds struggle to make 
clear some conception of the truth which the words do not 
allow to be perfectly revealed. There was once a theory that 
Hebrew was the language taught Adam in the garden by his 
Creator, but we know better. But if the languages through 
which the Gospel has come to us are imperfect vehicles for the 
transmission of Divine ideas, much more so are others into 
which we must translate the Gospel. 

I have read with interest some fragments of a translation of 
the Gospel into the Chinook jargon. Here isa tongue composed 
of a hybrid combination of several Indian dialects with certain 
modified, and for the most part degraded, French and English 
words. If you are to tell the story of Peter’s denial in that 
tongue, you must relate it without articles, adverbs, preposi- 
tions, conjunctions, or exclamations, in short with four parts of 
speech, and with the same word used as verb, noun, and adject- 
ive, how Peter was accused by the “servant of the boss priest of 
belonged with Jesus.” You cannot say that Peter denied with 
an oath, but you can say that he added to his denial the word 
which they understand as common to profanity; nor can you 
say in Chinook. “ Man, I know not what thou sayest.” So you 
must say that Peter replied “with plenty dams,” “I no under- 
stand your fool talk.” That is idiomatic, classic Chinook. It 
conveys the idea, and so far as appears, it is the only way in 
which that idea can be conveyed in a language that practically 
has no synonyms. You cannot say a thing in Chinook in as 
many ways as you can in English. You cannot say that the 
cock crew. One word designates many, if not all, kinds of birds 
and fowls. By voice and manner you must imitate the crowing 
of the cock. To flap your arms and crow in the pulpit would 
be to you a very foolish way of preaching the Gospel, but the 
Gospel must be preached in precisely that way before the souls 
of the Chinook Indians can be saved. The preaching of the 
Gospel involves more of folly than we are at first disposed to 
assume,—folly wisely adapted to the end of saving men. 

Yet, after all, somehow men do get hold of enough Gospel 
truth to save them. Prof. G. F. Wright told me an interesting 
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incident of his visit to the glaciers of Alaska. 





He had for his 


guide an Indian named John who had been taught some little 


about the Christian religion. 


But the translation which had 


been taught him was of necessity a meager and imperfect one. 
Those Indians know nothing about shepherds or sheep or her- 


bivorous domestic animals. 


The nearest thing they have toa 


sheep is a wild mountain goat, and the 23d psalm begins in 
their translation, ‘‘The Lord is a first-class mountain goat 
hunter.” Obviously that fails to convey what to us is most 
essential in the psalm, as perhaps our figure of the shepherd 
fails to convey half of what is in God’s mind. Sunday came, 
and in the absence of other service, Prof. Wright essayed to 
teach his guide, but the guide was stolid and evidently under- 
stood little. At length the professor undertook to get the 
Indian to tell what he knew about God and the Bible and the 


various articles of Christian faith. 


It was not easily accom- 


plished, but after a time Jake delivered himself of four great 


doctrinal statements. 
1. “God is the boss of us fellers, every man all of us.” 


That was his doctrine of Divine sovereignty. 


2. “Us fellers has been mean to God, every man, all of 


us.” That was his doctrine of total depravity. 
3. “Christ died for us fellers, every man, all of us.” 


was his Christology. 
4. ‘If we love Christ and do good, we go to Heaven, every 


man, all of us.” 


That was his eschatology. 


That 


In short, he had a very satisfactory theology, anthropology, 
soteriology, and eschatology, and having uttered his views on 
those four great themes, he wrapped himself in his blanket and 
refused to speak another word. 

It seems to me a very foolish and defective sort of preach- 
ing that must substitute “The Lord is a goat hunter” for “The 
Lord is my shepherd,” but that was the only kind of teaching 
Jake had had, and I should have a good deal more peace of 
mind with reference to the souls of my fellow men if I knew 
that all men in Boston had for their working creeds as good a 
theology as Jake’s and lived accordingly. 


What this paper, therefore, seeks to illustrate, I will not 
say establish, for I take it we all know and hold it true, is that 


these local and personal elements which enter into a presenta- 
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tion of the Gospel as we have received it and as we preach it, 
while involving many and serious limitations, are a part of the 
plan of God for the conversion of men. I wish also to speak of 
some particular elements in the preaching of to-day, not as 
opposed to, but as in a measure distinct from other ages, which 
may deserve some special recognition. For, if the local and the 
personal, with all their limitations, be yet essential elements in 
the presentation of the Gospel, then it is always in order to ask, 
not simply what are the eternal verities, but also, which of these 
eternal verities require especial emphasis in these present con- 
ditions — and which of the multitude of the lesser truths de- 
serve among themselves the more prominent relation to the 
greater ones. Of the former there are few. The great and 
changeless doctrines of the Bible and of the Church may be 
reduced to less than a half dozen. Beside these there are the 
multitude of lesser truths and doctrines. We cannot if we 
would give equal emphasis to all. It were folly to do so if we 
could. The emphasis shifts from age to age. What doctrines 
need emphasis now? 

Let me emphasize the fact that we do not need to ask, sim- 
ply, what doctrines are permanent. God has taught us much 
that had little permanent value. The life is not in the dead 
skin which truth sheds every year, much though we may sym- 
pathize with the devotion of those who bury it annually with 
imposing rites, and mourn over the spot as the place where 
Truth died and lies buried. The covenant which was a good 
covenant in its day becomes weak and unprofitable. The form 
of appeal to men which yesterday crowded the inquiry room 
with souls seeking the Saviour, has lost its force to-day. The 
prayer-meeting talk which yesterday expressed real devotion 
has become to-day pious cant. We may like it or not as we 
please, but it is true. The unquestioning belief in the histo- 
ricity of the book of Jonah holds diminished power to-day, and 
men who have just as much and as real faith as we who hold it 
to be historical, make it a parable or a poem. It is not a ques- 
tion whether they are right or we, but how in the present state 
of public opinion to preach the Gospel so as to bring men to 
Christ. What are the characteristics of the age as related toa 
presentation of the Gospel? What sort of preaching does the 
age need? We have not wisdom enough to judge with perfect 
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success. There is folly in our judgment as in our preaching, 
but how shall we make the most of our knowledge, and reduce 
to its lowest terms our foolishness, in the preaching of the 
Gospel ? 


1. First of all, the age demands of a man that he shall be 
honest in his preaching and his thinking. A marked change 
has come over the temper of our theological literature. Most 
of our treatises have been written not to learn the truth but to 
defend it, it being assumed that truth was already known. The 
inductive spirit, whatever its value as a method of study, has 
great advantages as an offset to the somewhat excessive dogma- 
tism of the past. Honest dogmatism is by no means to be 
condemned, but not a few of our great works, valuable as they 
have been, are fine examples of special pleading. Not all the 
books of this kind were written in the past, and not all books 
written in the present are of a different type. Many books still 
written merit Job’s indignant rebuke, “ Will ye speak wickedly 
for God, and talk deceitfully. for him? Will ye accept his per- 
son? Will ye contend for God? Is it good that he should 
search you out? or asone man mocketh another, do ye so mock 
him? He will surely reprove you if ye do secretly accept per- 
sons.” (Job 13: 7-10.) Something of Job’s profound con- 
tempt for sophistry, something of his conviction that even in 
his defense God cannot accept false logic, illicit processes, and 
beggings of the question, has come to an unprecedented degree 
into our religious thinking. Men are not so sure as they once 
were that they know the whole truth, but they are more deter- 
mined than they ever were to be content with nothing less. 

In obedience to this spirit the Church has been led into the 
wilderness to be tempted of the devil. Satan has said with 
each new discovery in science, in comparative religion, in eth- 
nology and in the philosophy of history, “ It is written thus and 
so, and the facts are these. Now therefore, fall down and wor- 
ship me.” The church has modified her views of many doc- 
trines which once she held to be settled. It was not easy for 
her to concede that the earth was not created in six literal days, 
but she has done it and holds to her faith, and reads the Bible 
with a larger vision. I need not multiply illustrations to show 
what changes have been made in commoaily accepted views, nor 
how nearly the prevailing view still corresponds to the spirit of 
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the view originally held, though greatly modified as toform. No 
one age since Judaism merged into Christianity ever had to 
revise so thoroughly the forms of its faith. No age has held 
more intelligently, more discriminatingly, more faithfully to the 
spirit of faith. 

One of the saddest things I know and at the same time one 
of the most promising, is the case of a good and learned man 
who all his life has felt himself to be a defender of the faith 
once delivered to the saints, and who with great labor and self- 
denial has gathered the results of a lifetime of study and 
expended the small savings of a lifetime of service, in the 
publication of a book which stands unopened on our library 
shelves. In his old age the author laments that the times are 
out of joint and that the church will not endure sound doctrine. 
Disappointed, he waits for death, convinced that the age has 
degenerated. The truth is that this good man has so long been 
the advocate of one phase of the truth against another phase, 
that with his most honest endeavor he is now incapable of per- 
fectly candid thinking on subjects which to him have been those 
of lifelong controversy. So the storm of condemnation which 
he expected from one class of critics,—and which he would 
have enjoyed scarcely less than the high sounding praises of 
another class, did not break forth, The encomiums were also 
lacking. And the book stands in theological libraries, and 
might truthfully bear on its title page, “ Sacred to the memory 
of a good man, who in misguided zeal put forth his hand to 
steady the ark of God, and the earth opened and swallowed him 
and his book.” 

The spirit of the age is justly impatient with all work of this 
character, whether in print or in the pulpit. It believes that 
God can endure the truth, and that no permanent gain can 
come from efforts to suppress or distort it. 

The preaching which is to address this age must rightly ap- 
prehend its spirit on this point. It is an age of faith, an age 
that believes somewhat fewer of the articles of faith than other 
ages, but believes them no less firmly, an age ot sincerity, and of 
strong, honest heart. It is willing to feel if necessary the cold 
finger of inquiry opening the wounds in the palms of truth, but 
it is not willing to be deceived. It has the spirit of Thomas, 
but it hails its Lord and its God when it sees Him, and holds 
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to Him with the prayer, “ Lord I believe, help thou mine unbe- 
lief!” Another age will call for a different type of preaching 
on this point. We shall not be forever in this seething caldron. 
We shall have ground most of our brazen serpents into dust 
and have called them Nehushtan before many generations have 
passed. Weare in a transition period, and no man can tell 
what will be the characteristics, in all respects, of the ages that 
are coming. In the greater wisdom which is coming, much of 
our preaching will seem to be foolishness. Be it so. We are 
not preaching to the next, but to the present generation. Ours 
is the duty to stand like Horatius on the bridge. Whether we 
can swim in our armor is a later consideration. 


“ Trust no future, howe’er pleasant, 
Let the dead past bury its dead; 

Act, act, in the living present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” 


2. In the second place, the age demands of a preacher of 
the Gospel that he shall have a Bible and understand it, and 
believe it. I do not mean that he shall believe in this or that 
theory of inspiration. I do not mean that he shall assume a 
priort that it is inerrant, because it seems to him that it would 
be appropriate for an infallible God to give to men an infallible 
Bible. God does not seem to have been careful about that. 
The first group of books had certainly ceased to be inerrant 
before the second group was written, and no man ever thought 
of the need of inerrancy until it was centuries too late to prove 
it except as a theory well calculated to set good men to quarrel- 
ing about a distinction without a difference. No one for a min- 
ute believes that the Bible, as we have it, is free from errors, 
and no one knows that any part of it ever was. Certainly the 
Bible has always been either errant or fragmentary, for there 
were errors in the Old Testament which no ingenuity could 
eliminate before the New Testament was written, and the New 
as we have it is not free from them. The preacher of the pres- 
ent day need not assume that the Bible is inerrant to be loyal 
to it. Indeed, a large part of his mission, his distinctive mis- 
sion, is to show how the old faith in the Bible as the Word of 
God is preserved in the new forms of statement. He can have 
no higher mission than to reconcile the discoveries and changes 
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in current thought concerning the Bible with intelligent faith 
in. it. 

The age demands that a preacher of the Gospel shall believe 
the Bible, and preach it, but for his theory of the way that cer- 
tain errors got into the text, it cares not a fig. It knows that 
he does not know. If all theories perish, the Bible stands, 
Exalted above all the literature of the world, it found its place 
without a theory concerning its origin, and can maintain it still, 
The law with its tremendous sanctions, the Gospel with its 
marvelous promises, the Christ with his power to save,—these 
are the things to which the modern preacher must hold. The 
age will not listen to a man who has no message, nor sail under 
a pilot who has no chart or compass. We, having the same 
spirit of faith, must believe, and therefore speak. The world 
cares little for your doubts,—it has doubts enough of its own. 
It wants the voice of authority, and unless the preacher of the 
present day finds Divine authority in the Bible, independent of 
all purely literary questions, he had better step from the pulpit. 
The age wants truth shorn of all our gaudy decorations, but it 
will not consent to be fed on mere negations. The extreme 
conservative who maintains with trembling that faith must go 
if a certain theory perish, and the extreme “liberal” who de- 
clares with triumph that faith has gone because the theory has 
perished, diametrically opposite as are their views, meet in their 
dangerous rationalism. The rationalism of extreme conserva- 
tism and the rationalism of destructive criticism are equally the 
enemies of the Bible. Let the faint-hearted and the false turn 
back together, but let those who will, take their lamps and 
pitchers and trumpets, and hold to the sword of the Lord and 
of Gideon, go down to the battle, and the barley loaf of the 
Word of God will yet overturn the tent of evil. 


3. Another thing which the age demands of its preachers is 
that they shall be willing to confess the things which they do 
not know. Agnosticism has had its mission to us. It has 
taught that we know less than we thought we did. It has 
taught us also that we need less knowledge than we thought 
we needed. The age has little ear for the man who dogmatizes 
on the basis of his ignorance. 

There was a time when without hesitation we referred two 
books in th® Old Testament, which there appear under one 
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heading, to one man, Isaiah. We believed that those two books 
were Isaiah’s simply because no one had disputed it, and not 
because we had any positive or even probable evidence on the 
point. Obviously there were two books. One came to a nat- 
ural end, and the other began, but between the two, to make 
the difference indisputable, were sandwiched four chapters 
taken, essentially, from the Book of Kings. Now, the first of 
these books repeatedly claims to be by Isaiah. The second does 
not name him nor any contemporary person or event. The first 
introduces the prophet and his wife, tells us the circumstances 
that gave rise to the several prophecies, informs us of events 
national and domestic that accompanied their utterance, and 
comes down to the time of his old age. The other is written 
ina different style, and the speaker is simply an anonymous 
voice crying in the wilderness. Moreover, the first book is the 
nation’s dirge, and the time never came in Isaiah’s lifetime for 
anything else. The sad notes were interrupted only now and 
then by the more cheerful psalms of the prophet declaring that 
a remnant would return, and that through it all God would be 
with his people. But the second comforts the people and tells 
them that they have received of the Lord’s hand double for all 
their sin. Manifestly the time never came while Isaiah lived 
for the publication of sucha message. Jeremiah echoed Isaiah’s 
first wail of sorrow, and the judgments came thick and fast long 
after Isaiah lay in his grave. If Isaiah wrote the second book 
it had no mission for a century and a half, and literature, of 
which there was no lack during that period, does not indicate that 
it was where it could be quoted, as it might well have been had it 
been extant. It is possible, indeed, that God might have in- 
spired Isaiah to utter those prophecies and to have hidden them 
for a hundred and fifty years. It is also true that he could have 
waited one hundred and fifty years and inspired another man. 
One of those two things he probably did, and either of them he 
might have done. Which of them he actually did, we simply do 
not know. We may as well admit it, and the age demands that 
we shall. We do not know who wrote it. Its position in the 
Canon and the use which our Lord made of it would incline us 
to the belief that Isaiah wrote it. The absence of any such 
claim on the part of the book itself, its variance with the history 
of the times in which Isaiah lived, its strong contrast with the 
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indisputably genuine Isaiah, cause us to incline to the other 
view. Let us admit it frankly ; we have our opinions,—I think 
Isaiah wrote it, and you think not, or vice versa, but we do not 
know. 

But, if it be proved that Isaiah is not the author of the last 
twenty-seven chapters which bear his name, will the discovery 
not invalidate all the preaching that has made use of that argu- 
ment? No, not atall. It pleased God by the foolishness of 
preaching, a foolishness that prevented a careful study of the 
book, to save those who believed. Who told you that the pro- 
cess of saving souls must cease if Isaiah wrote less than you 
thought? Who gave you such confidence in your own opinion 
as to assume that the Bible would cease to be the word of God 
if you ceased to believe what somebody told you what somebody 
who guessed at it thought about the authorship of a book? We 
do not know as much as we thought we did. We do not need 
to know as much as we thought we needed to know. Whoever 
wrote the latter part of Isaiah, Jesus was bruised for our trans- 
gressions, and with his stripes we are healed. Whether there 
was one Isaiah or two, all we like sheep have gone astray, and 
the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity of all. Your opinion 
was a very sacred one to you, but God held it of account chiefly 
to illustrate how men might be saved by the foolishness of 
preaching. 

We underestimate the value of defective systems. Alchemy 
was defective, radically so, but it led to our modern chemistry. 
The harsh Calvinism of our fathers was defective, but it made 
noble men, saints who persevered. The Arminianism of 
Wesley was defective, but it started a splendid movement 
which has belted the globe with churches, and put into all 
our systems of religious thought some valuable elements. 
The system of the Prodigal son was logical, consistent, but de- 
fective. He said, “‘I have ceased to be a son. That was my 
deliberate act. I have sinned ugainst a just father, and he can 
not undo the act which I did in severing the relation between 
us. I can never bea son again, but I can bea servant.” It 
was logical, and it worked well. Had he known all the resources 
of his father’s heart, and the privileges which his return involved, 
he might have been ashamed to come home. Perhaps his sys- 
tem served him better than a better one. The father was glad 
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of the system because he brought his son home, but when the 
son went to reciting his articles of faith, as the only possible 
basis of their future relations, the father interrupted him half 
way, and the system went to bits. Michael Wigglesworth’s 
system was a good one in many respects. It deserves more 
than a smile. It had its place inthe development of New Eng- 
land theology. But when Cotton Mather preached his funeral 
sermon he opined that the system in Wigglesworth’s “ Day of 
Doom” would “ find our children till the day of doom itself.” 
That was a mistake. Wigglesworth’s book is valuable now to 
show how God saves men by the foolishness of preaching. 

Let me dwell a moment on the name and work of Michael 
Wigglesworth. You remember how in his description of Zhe 
Day of Doom, a book once, and for a hundred years, almost as 
popular in New England as the Vew England Primer itself, he 
represents the non-elect infants as coming before the throne of 
God, and looking over into Heaven, where they see Adam saved 
and happy, while they are about to go the other way. To my 
mind there is great force in their argument. 

Behold we see, Adam set free 
And saved frcem his trespass, 


Whose sinful fall hath split us all, 
And brought us to this pass. 


Canst thou deny us once to try, 
Or grace to us to render 

When he finds grace before thy face 
Who was the chief offender? 


We must remember that these were the children 


Who never had, or good or bad, 
Effected person’ly, 

But from the womb unto the tomb, 
Were straightway carriéd. 


There is real wisdom in the reply. It introduces two much 
needed truths. It holds that guilt is personal and non-transfer- 
able, and it teaches that there are degrees in guilt. To be sure 
it sends the babies to Hell, but to the easiest room. To be sure 
it holds them guilty of Adam’s sin, but simply because they 
committed it. 


Then answeréd the Judge most dread, 
God doth such doom forbid, 

That men should die eternally 
For what they never did. 
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But what you call Old Adam’s fall 
And only his trespass, 

You call amiss to call it his, 
Both his and yours it was. 


You sinners are and such a share 
As sinners may expect 

That shall you have for I do save, 
None but mine own elect. 


But to compare your sin with their 
Who lived a longer time 

I do confess yours is much less, 
Though every sin’s a crime. 


A crime it is, therefore in bliss 
You may not hope to dwell, 

But unto you I shall allow 
The easiest room in Hell. 

Now, this deserves something better than a smile of con- 
tempt. It was an improvement on the doctrine that held that 
we are responsible for Adam’s sin, and that there are no de- 
grees of guilt. It was a useful book. But the only reason why 
it was ever useful was that God saves by the foolishness of 
preaching. It is not useful now. Jonathan Edwards’ treatise 
on the Will is as certainly outgrown as his article on the origin 
of thunder. They were both useful in their day and for a while 
afterward. We advance, not by perfect wisdom, but by taking a 
tack in this direction, and then taking a tack the other way. 
We emphasize this truth so much that we lose sight of the cor- 
relative truth, and then after a while the boom gues on the 
other side. Yet somehow the Divine breezes waft us home- 
ward. 


4. This age has little time for theological hair-splitting. 
We have all agreed to the pillar of witness set up in our midst, 
the cross of Christ. We have placed, as the herdsmen of Laban 
and Jacob did, the stones of our theological systems about it, 
and we have made a great heap. These are not valueless, nor 
to be despised. He has little wisdom who denounces all creeds. 
But we have not covered the pillar in the midst, and it is still 
greater than our heap. We may differ about the name of it,— 
the Calvinists may call it Galeed and the Arminians Jegar-sa- 
hadutha, but the age cares little for the name. All it cares to 
know is that the two names mean the same thing, differently as 
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they sound. Call it by what name you will, but you cannot 
arouse enough interest to fight much about two names that 
have the same meaning. When the Presbyterian brethren find, 
as they are sure to find one day, that the affirmation of Prof. 
Briggs that there are three fountains of authority, the Bible, the 
Church, and the reason, is another way —and to my mind not 
avery good way —of saying a truth which no one of them has 
ever doubted, they will revoke with shame and sorrow the action 
of their General Assembly at Pittsburg in 1895, as they did in 
later years the action of the same body at Philadelphia in 1837 
for saying what, they afterward came to find, they all believed 
but expressed in different terms. 


5. The preaching for this age must be a preaching of hope. 
The Gospel is a Gospel of optimism. It is good tidings. Not 
the purblind, easy-going optimism that scorns the noble grief of 
Jeremiah over the ruin of a nation, not the optimism that fid- 
dles while the city burns, such optimism is either idiotic or dev- 
ilish. But the:Gospel has a message of optimism which is in 
effect that because God is and reigns the world can never be 
utterly given over to evil. If the nations rage and the people 
imagine a vain thing, the preaching must make heard the voice 
of God which is louder and clearer than the tumult of the 
people. If Nature speaks only of a struggle and of death fol- 
lowing a life of pain, the Gospel must cry out with a sublime 


faith, 
“that God is love indeed, 
And love creation’s highest law. 
Though Nature red in tooth and claw 
With ravin shrieks against the creed.” 


If the dilettanti zstheticism of the age degenerates into a 
purposeless pessimism that sighs wearily, 


“ From too much love of living, 
From hope and fear set free 

We thank with brief thanksgiving 
Whatever gods there be ; 

That no life lives forever 

That dead men rise up never, 

That even the weariest river 
Flows somewhere safe to sea; ” 


the Gospel minister must stand with a message of earnestness, 
a message of purpose, a message of hope which shall put pessi- 
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mism to shame, and cause a purposeless life to abhor itself and 
seek a lofty ideal. 

If social problems vex us, and the industrial world heaves and 
moans like a restless sea, and its tides cast up mire and in their 
retreat leave bare shores of mud with things that creep and 
wriggle in the slime, and then returning beat with reasonless 
fury against the rocks of truth, the Gospel must be ready with 
stern sympathy and with unflinching faith. God reigns. The 
only safeguard against pessimism, the only rational ground for 
optimism, is faith in the -Divine sovereignty. When Fred 
Douglass spoke bitterly and hopelessly of the prospect of eman- 
cipation, old Sojourner Truth rose and pointing her skinny 
forefinger at him asked, “ Fred-er-ick, Fred-er-ick, is God dead?” 
God is not dead, and he is not the God of dead issues. We 
preach no absent Christ, but one who is with us alway even 
unto the end of the world. We preach no inactive God who 
has wound creation up and left it to tick and strike and get out 
of order till the weights strike the bottom, but one who worketh 
hitherto and ever works for the salvation and sanctification of 
men and of society. This is the only real ground of hope that 
the world has. The Gospel is its only rational basis. 


6. Finally, the age demands a Gospel with a Soul anda 
Saviour. The sinner has a soul, but have you one? The age 
honors Christ. You will hear his name cheered by men who 
have lost faith in all forms of work that bear his name. The 
world believes in Christ. Jesus it knows, and Paul it knows, 
but who are ye that come in the name of Christ? Have ye 
received his Spirit since ye believed? I know you are sound in 
your faith concerning Christ’s relation to the Trinity, but what 
about his relation to this poor man who is in need of your help? 
You understand and can explain with great clearness just how 
far the relation of Jesus to the Father was metaphysical and 
just how far it was moral, but into what relation with him do 
you purpose bringing this poor man who needs a Saviour, and 
the help of one whom Christ has already saved ? 

The age demands of the preacher of the present day a living 
faith in a Christ who worked at the bench that he might save 
men and who died on the cross that he might save men, and 
who rose from the dead that he might save men. And it de 
mands that his minister shall manifest something of. the spirit 
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of the Son of Man who came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister and to give his life a ransom for many. 

In presenting this Saviour, the age demands that you shall 
hold him high above every other person or doctrine. It will 
not permit you to preach your theory of eschatology as though 
it were as certain or important as the truth which is in Christ. 
It will not permit you to quote the words of Paul as his. It 
has respect for Paul, but one is your Master, even Christ, and 
Paul and all the rest of us are brethren. Paul is an interpreter, 
in many respects our best interpreter, of the Christ, but after 
all, Paul was not crucified for us, and we were not baptized in 
the name of Paul. Let the Person of the Christ, his life, his 
teaching, his death, his resurrection, stand out high and distinct 
above all else, as the Southern cross stands out among the con- 
stellations. 

And if the age demand that the preacher shall make a dis- 
tinction between the Christ and his inspired interpreters, it will 
certainly demand that the preacher draw a sharp line of demar- 
cation between what is revealed and what he himself believes. 
He must theorize, but he must keep the word and the theory 
distinct. If he finds himself disposed to speculate about cove- 
nants of redemption and the nature of inspiration and the 
modus of the atonement, he will be expected to say, “ Thus far 
we have the word of God. But our desire for knowledge 
prompts us to strain our sight beyond if haply we may get a 
further view. Beyond what is certainly revealed, I think I see 
this further truth, but this is an opinion, a reverent opinion, 
but an opinion only.” This, the preacher in the present age 
must sometimes say. 


I have mentioned these things as characteristic of the 
preaching that is to succeed in this present age, and have used 
the title, the foolishness of preaching. I have not done so be- 
cause these things seem to me foolish, or because I suppose 
that they will ever seem so to anyone, but because after all they 
are but portions of the truth, selected from its many jewels, and 
because our emphasis upon even those things that are true is 
never wholly free from imperfection. I have chosen the term 
because it seems to me this is in line with Paul’s use of it. I 
do not apprehend that he considered his own preaching foolish, 


or would in any terms commend preaching that seemed to the 
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preacher or to well informed hearers to be foolish. But I 
imagine that he meant that our best attempts to reach the truth 
are but partial in their success. We have not attained and our 
knowledge is not perfect but we press forward. While the 
great cardinal truths, God, sin, duty, and salvation through 
Christ remain unchanged, our apprehension of all truth changes, 
and some truths come new within our horizon. We prophecy 
in part because we know in part. That which is perfect comes 
slowly. Let us covet the things which abide. 

God grant us a clear vision of the unchanging verities, and 
help us rightly to divide the word of truth that, however foolish 
our preaching may seem in a wiser age, it may never seem un- 
true to Christ, and may now be blest of God in saving men. 

“ To serve this present age 
My calling to fulfil, 

O may it all my power engage 
To do my Master’s will.” 











JOB AND FAUST. 


The subject of this paper is a brief study of these two great 
works with especial reference to a comparison of their funda- 
mental ethical teachings, passing over all critical and historical 
questions and taking both as they stand. In order that the 
necessary facts may be clearly held in mind a rapid sketch of 
the action in each will be in order. 

First. The story of Job. 

Job was “perfect and upright,” a man that “feared God and 
eschewed evil.”” Men yielded him their respect and love and 
God gave him the blessings of His hand and presence. He 
was the ideal Patriarch. Of the practical ethics of his life there 
was no question, but what of its spring? “Doth Job serve 
God for naught?” Satan proposed the question. God allowed 
him to make his own test. 

Stripped of all his possessions, and his children taken from 
him by what seemed to be repeated strokes of the Divine dis- 
pleasure, Job submitted uncomplaining. A second test was 
proposed, but although to a loathsome, extremely painful and 
mortal disease were added the tempting suggestions of his wife, 
he came through this trial also clinging still to his faith in the 
holiness of the divine will. ‘Shall we receive good at the hand 
of God, and shall we not receive evil ?” 

But although Satan appeared no more as objector he was not 
yet fully answered. It remained to be shown whether Job’s 
declaration of faith and submission was only a formal utterance, 
the fruit of cotemporary piety and life-long habits of thought, or 
so deeply and vitally rooted in his very soul that it would stand 
the long continued rack of body, heart, and mind, and trans- 
form the very paradoxes of reason and experience into food for a 
new and grander growth. How this last supreme battle was 
fought the speeches of Job and his friends tell us, and to the 
victory won by this great soul the Almighty set his seal in the 
renewal of the divine communion and the richest blessings of 
environment. Satan, the accuser, the moral skeptic, was 


answered. 
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Second. The story of Faust. 

In the prologue which Goethe borrowed from Job and 
altered to suit his purpose, it is the Lord who says to Satan, 
“findst nothing right on earth eternally?” “Ne,” says the 
devil. The Lord then calls attention to his servant Faust, 
whom, although still confused in his service He will lead to 
a clearer morning. The devil replies that if permitted he will 
win him to his own service. Permission is granted with the 


words : 
“To trap him let thy snares be planted 


And him with thee be downward led; 

Then stand abashed when thou art forced to say, 
A good man, through obscurest aspiration 

Has still an zustinct of the one true way.” 


The devil now, finding Faust, appeared to him at a critical 
moment. He had traversed more than half of life in pursuit of 
its secret. This he had sought wholly in the field of the 
intellect, striving to penetrate it by sheer might of thought, and 
knew at last that he had failed. At this juncture Mephisto- 
pheles offered to help him in his search, suggesting that he 
transfer it to the field of activity. By his aid Faust should 
enter into all the experiences of life. The devil would be his 
faithful servant, engaging to fulfill every wish and procure him 
satisfying pleasure. When, in proof that he had done so, 
Faust should hail the supreme moment with the words, “Ah 
still delay . . . thou art so fair!” his soul should be forfeit to 
serve the devil in the next world. To this Faust agreed and 
Mephistopheles began his labors. 

First he tried to please him with the love of Margaret, but 
being the devil he could not help spoiling that. After her 
death he tried him with wealth, power, social advancement, and 
when he wearied of these and turned from the artificiality 
of court life to the love of the beautiful, Mephistopheles re- 
luctantly put him in the way of gratifying these new desires 
also. But when to all appearance securely his, the spirit of 
Beauty vanished from his grasp, leaving the supreme moment 
still unrealized. Selfish ambition was next set before him. To 
be the lord of the multitude, “ Ever their central point abiding, 
honored by thousands.” But, although attracted by the vision 
of greatness, Faust chose to seek it in the sphere of philan- 
thropic effort, as the chief servant of the state rather than as 
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its master. Accordingly, having obtained as fief a strip of half- 
submerged coast land, with the help of Mephistopheles he 
drained it, built dikes, colonized it, developed commerce, and 
made it the home of a happy, prosperous, and well-governed 
people. 

One thing only troubled him. The view from his palace of 
his wide domain, the fruit and field of his labors, was marred by 
a little hut in which dwelt an old couple who tended the crum- 
bling chapel near by. Mephistopheles offered to get for him this 
Naboth’s vineyard and remove the chapel whose religious sug- 
gestions disturbed them both. Faust assented, insisting how. 
ever that a better home should be provided for them elsewhere. 
But the devil ruthlessly burned the buildings and the old couple 
perished in the flames. For his share in this deed Faust was 
stricken blind. He accepted the punishment as just and bent 
all his energies to the completion of his philanthropic plans. At 
last the moment came when, in the rapture of retrospect over 
past achievement and the prospect of a speedy end to his last 
great enterprise, he uttered the fatal words, “ Ah, still delay 

thou art so fair!’’ and expired. 

The devil now claimed his soul, but with fear lest it should 
after all escape him,— which fear was justified, for the angels, 
descending, bore him away to heaven, where the virgin received 
him and gave him the penitent Margaret for a guide into the 
new life. 


In order to bring out the main contrast between the teach- 
ings of these two great poems a preliminary comparison of them 
must be made from the following three standpoints: 

First. The Problem of the Prologue. 

Second. The Problem of the Action. 

Third. The Solution. : 

I. Under the Problem of the Prologue the character of 
Satan is first to be noted. It is essentially the same in both. 
Each presents him as the observer, the accuser, the denier, not 
so much reveling in evil as disbelieving in the good. Taking 
upon himself the office of arch-critic of creation he explores the 
world, setting up in opposition to the divine verdict “and God saw 
that it was good”’ his own pessimistic declaration, “all is vanity.” 
In the one case he takes his stand beside an upright man, the 
noblest work of God, the crown of creation, and says, There 
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is no true love of God here, the heart is rotten. In the other, 
looking at man in general, he says: 


“The little god o’ the world sticks to the same old way, 

And is as whimsical as on Creation’s Day. 

: ° : ; ‘ he to me 

A long-legged grasshopper appears to be 

That springing flies and flying springs, 

And in the grass the same old ditty sings.” 
There is no progress, no real achievement and even reason that 
raises man above the brutes but serves to make him the more a 
failure. 


“Life somewhat better might content him 
But for the gleam of heavenly light which Thou hast lent him, 
He calls it Reason — thence his power’s increased, 
To be far beastlier than any beast.” 


Or, to state it in more abstract and modern terms, in Job the 
question is as to the basis of his morality,— is it self-central or 
God-centered? Does Job love God for what He is, or for what 
He gives? In Faust it is a problem of man’s nature,— which is 
the strongest in it, good or evil? ‘ Good,” says God, according 


to Goethe. “ Evil,” says the Devil, “let him have free rein and 
my aid and he will come straight to me.” 

“ Dust shall he eat, and with a zest,” says Mephistopheles. In 
both alike it is an aspersion on the Creator, a challenge for leave 
to prove this, his pet creature, a colossal failure. To this chal- 
lenge the Lord responds in each case with permission to test the 
question through the experience of one man on the earth. 

No reference is made to the story of the Fall or to the fact 
that the failure, if it be a failure, is due largely to the Devil’s 
activity on that occasion. This is partly perhaps because of 
the more negative character of Satan as given here, and partly 
because the Creator is assumed to be responsible for the pos- 
sibility of such failure. 

An interesting contrast is to be noted in the fact that the 
author of Job attempts no explanation in confirmation of the 
divine right of God to do as He will with us his creatures, 
even to the extent of inflicting the severest suffering in order 
merely, it would seem, to prove a point. It may be that, ac- 
customed to Oriental despotism, it never occurred to him to 
question this right, but that seems hardly possible, in view of 
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the bold speeches of Job a little later in much the same line. 
It is most probable that on God’s side he regarded the vindica- 
tion of the divine honor and glory as in itself abundant justi- 
fication of the means used, and as regards Job the event proved 
the trial not to have been without its use and full reward for 
him. To Goethe, however, the objection addressed itself with 
sufficient force as regards Faust to be met with this rather lame 
excuse, which he puts into the mouth of the Creator. 
“ Man’s active nature, flagging, seeks too soon the level ; 

Unqualified repose he learns to crave, 

Whence willingly the comrade him I gave, 

Who works, excites, and must create, as Devil.” 

Lastly, note the description given of the character of the 
two men, Job and Faust. Both are approved of God, He calls 
both His servants, but of Job He says, “There is none like 
him in the earth,” while Faust, though called a good man is 
said to “aspire obscurely,’’ intimating that his service although 
true is blind. One is evidently taken as the type of the morally 
best of his race, the other of an ordinarily good man, good 
enough not to be called bad. This and other differences between 
the two are clearly developed in the Problem of the Action now 


to be considered. 


II. The first point of contrast in the Problem of the Action 
is in the attitude of each toward Satan. Job and his friends 
seem to be entirely ignorant of his existence even. They speak 
indeed of spirits, but never of an evil spirit. Yet although he 
knew naught of a tempter, Job’s attitude to temptation is clear 
enough. In all the forms in which it came to him, through suf- 
fering, through his wife, through his friends, through his own 
heart, he recognized it, if not always at once, yet always in time, 
and fought it stoutly to the end. 

Not so Faust. He knew the Devil but neither hated nor 
feared him. Despising him, he was yet willing touse him. As 
for temptation, he would not avoid it. It might come as a part 
of the experience he craved, but could hardly be fatal, he thought. 

Toward God each held an attitude even more radically 
different. Job worshiped and served Him as the absolute 
creator and sovereign of the universe, holy, just, and merciful. 
He feared his power and bowed to His will, believing that all 
things were from Him, by Him and for Him, that what God 
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willed was right, and that His frown rested on the wicked and 
His favor on the righteous. This simple faith he had received 
from his fathers, and in it he had lived and prospered. Faust 
believed also in the existence of God, but with a strong 
tendency to pantheism, or at least to identifiying Him with 
moral force. There was in his scheme of the universe no need 
of, or place for, a personal God. The faith of the Christian he 
regarded as a sweet dream of his childhood. In all his pur- 
suit of knowledge and thirst for experience he never thought of 
God as a possible source of either. Yet he was no materialist. 
He believed in a future existence of untrammeled spiritual 
activity, and contemplated suicide as a deed of splendid daring, 
forcing wide the gates of life and proving “that with the height 
of God’s man’s dignity may vie,” a step that in the uttermost 
depth of his misery never even suggested itself to Job. He 
had no fear of punishment, felt no need of forgiveness, the only 
thing that humbled him was a sense of his finiteness, of his 
impotence to achieve to the full measure of his desire. 

Lastly, there is the difference in the problem set before 
each. The question forced upon Job by the calamities that 
befel him, the arguments of his friends and his own creed wasa 
moral dilemma. He believed that God was just, that justice 
required the punishment of sin, that sinful acts, errors, and 
follies were incident to man’s finiteness, but that the root 
of sin, that which called down the divine displeasure, that 
which caused the difference between the righteous and the 
wicked lay in the latter’s forgetfulness of God and indifference 
toward Him, shown in a habitual ignoring of right. With this 
view both his conscience and his own past experience were con- 
sistent. He knew that he had feared God and God had blessed 
him. But now, without any corresponding change in his own 
attitude God had changed toward him. He was visiting him 
with every mark of his extreme displeasure. And as he looked 
more closely into the workings of the world he saw that his 
own case was an exception only in its extremeness. Every- 
where some of the wicked flourished, some of the righteous 
were afflicted. Either, then, the dealings of God in the world 
were not in accord with the moral law expressed in his con- 
science or else throughout his whole past experience con- 
sciousness had lied to him. He had been sure, absolutely sure, 
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that he had been worshiping and serving God, yet it had all 
been a hideous mistake, and not only so, but what he had taken 
for the objective divine seal upon the truth witnessed by his 
consciousness was but a mask beneath which God hid his pur- 
pose of ultimate retribution. And, if so, whether just or not, 
God was untrue and merciless in not giving his victim any 
warning of the real state of the case. Which horn should he 
choose? If there was no objective standard of right, what did 
God mean by planting the imperative voice of conscience within 
hin? And if the approval of conscience and providence 
together could not be depended on as true, the very founda- 
tions of the soul’s life were shaken. Either, it seemed, God 
was unjust or He was untrue. His very soul rebelled against 
either conclusion, while reason demanded inexorably that he 
should choose. 

With Faust the question was a practical one. He chal- 
lenged the Devil to do his worst with him, believing that when 
he had exhausted his whole budget of worldly experiences his 
soul would still, unsatisfied, aspire for and be capable of more 
and greater happiness. 

“‘ Canst thou, poor devil, give me whatsoever ? 


When was a soul in its supreme endeavor 
E’er understood by such as thou?” 


“ Canst thou with lying flattery rule me, 
Until, self-pleased, myself I see, 
Canst thou with rich enjoyment fool me, 
Let that day be the last for me.” 

Mephistopheles, on the other hand, believed that he could 
so deprave Faust as to take from him not the desire indeed, but 
the capacity for enjoyment, so that not the compact, but his * 
own nature should make him the Devil’s. 


“ Dragged thro’ the wildest life will I enslave him 
Through flat and stale indifference.” 


Until — 


“ Had he not made himself the Devil’s, naught could save him, 
Still were he lost forevermore.” 


Which was right ? 


III. The answer introduces the third division, a comparison 
of the two solutions. 
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According to the epilogue of Faust the Devil in winning 
one wager lost the other. Faust had indeed enjoyed his 
supreme moment, but it had been through the triumph of his 
higher nature over the lower. To be sure, he had claimed 
that his desires could never be satisfied through the Devil’s aid, 
and yet they had been, but it was aid rendered more and more 
reluctantly, and Faust’s own nature had tended constantly to 
transform its content into nobler and more altruistic shapes, 
Thus the words of the Lord in the prologue, 


“ A good man thro’ obscurest aspiration 
Has still an instinct of the one true way,” 


were verified and the Devil’s cynical sneer at the work of the 
Creator finally rebuffed. The good in Faust was stronger than 
the bad plus Mephistopheles. 

To Job, not reason but fazth solved the problem. To be 
sure other solutions might have been offered him. It might 
have been shown him that his suffering was for chastening, 
or vicarious, or in some way for the glory of God. But any and 
all of these would have been only particular and partial answers. 
They would have raised other questions as serious, involving 
like dilemmas. Not a ladder for this one wall, but a key that 
should unlock every gate was his need. He made no attempt 
to break down either leaf of that impassable gate. The longer 
he looked the more solid and impenetrable it grew. He could 
not give up his sense of right and he “still held fast his in- 
tegrity.” But he believed with a mighty faith, a faith well 
nigh stupendous, that back of that wall stood God, holy and 
true, and if he could but come into his presence the darkness 
would be lifted from his soul. 

He thought also, doubtless, that the means to this end 
would be the explanation of what so sorely puzzled him, but, 
however that might be, he believed that in God’s presence he 
would be satisfied. 

“Oh, that I knew where I might find Him!” that was his 
constant cry. 

And he was right. For when, in response to his faith God 
appeared to him, although He explained nothing, but merely 
dwelt at length upon facts that both Job and his friends had 
recognized, yet the mere fact that his prayer was answered, and 
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the overwhelming sense of the reality of the Divine presence so 
overpowered him that all the wrench and strain of the terrible 
question that had so racked his soul were wholly forgotten, 
Job was content. He &zew now with the knowledge of spirit 
touching spirit that God was holy and true and his friend, “ for 
we know that God heareth not sinners.” And, final proof of 
what this theophany was to him, it cleared his vision and made 
him see his own insignificance and sinfulness as never before. 
“T had heard of thee by the hearing of the ear; but now mine 
eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor myself and repent in dust 
and ashes.” However disappointing and inadequate to this 
effect the speeches of the Almighty are to us, and the fact 
cannot be denied, it is clear that such was their purpose and 
effect upon Job in the author’s mind. The expression may be 
faulty, but the conception is true. 

Thus also the challenge of Satan was answered, for it was 
proved that not the loss of his possessions nor his bodily suffer- 
ings so tortured him as the doubt of God’s character. Job 
loved not God’s, but God. 

Contrast with this sublime lesson of Job that of Faust, 
whose “one true way”’ is altruism, service to others, and any 
man born with no more than the usual allowance of depravity 
and a reckless aspiring spirit will develop into it by a natural 
process of elimination. ‘ Whoe’er aspires unweariedly is not 
beyond redeeming,” say the Angels, and the redeeming con- 
sists, as elsewhere explained by Goethe in the “eternal love 
coming down to his aid from above,” to supplement, as it were, 
his own efforts. Not a word of failure, repentance, faith, for- 
giveness. Not a word of God, of love for Him, of longing for 
Him, or of joy in his presence, even in Heaven! The very 
charge, disproven in Job, is proven in Faust. Job serves God 
because he loves Him; Faust serves his fellow-men for the 
pleasure he finds it gives him. One makes goodness the fruit 
of an intuitive yet voluntary faith in God, the other the result 
of experiment. The one is, the word of God from Genesis to 
Revelation, the other anticipates the Gospel of Evolution. It is 
the old, old contest between faith and works, being and doing. 
Which is right ? 

Submitted to the test of experience we find that although 
we cannot follow Faust into Heaven, as far as our earthly 
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experience goes it is not thus that saints are made. How 
many, even of the great benefactors of the race, one would like 
to ask, have graduated from the Devil’s school into philan. 
thropy? Yet this is supposed to be the general, or at least 
possible experience of any average man. In Job, on the other 
hand, we have an experience complete in this world, whose 
truth has been tested by many a soul, both great and small, that 
has faced that wall and found that key. For every age has its 
moral dilemmas, the supreme test of the soul that loves God, 
and always and everywhere, to all men, in all ages, the answer 
has been the same — “ Faith is the victory.” 

ADELAIDE I. Locke. 
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Book Potes. 


HORT’S JUDAISTIC CHRISTIANITY. 


The modern German critical school makes much of the so-called 
difference between Christ and Paul, regarding the Old Testament law. 
The idea which they advance is that Jesus took quite a “liberal” atti- 
tude towards the Old Testament, holding that, while it did indeed 
contain a revelation, it contained much else besides which had no 
divine authority, even within the limits of the Mosaic law. On the 
other hand, Paul looked upon it wholly as divine, considering that if 
any part was to be dispensed with, it could only be by the work of 
Christ as the antitype of the temporal element of the law, fulfilling it 
for those who believed in Him. 

In view of this position the opening discussion in Dr. Hort’s book 
isinteresting. It is on “Christ and the Law,” and states very plainly 
what must be evident to unbiased students of the New Testament — 
that Christ’s attitude toward the Old Testament was essentially that 
of Paul, vzz.: that while the law, in its old form, was abolished in the 
gospel, the spirit and purpose behind it rested upon the Christian 
conscience with an obligation and responsibility more significantly 
profound than that of any mere written command. Both Christ and 
Paul held the Old Testament law divine, and considered that the gos- 
pel mission was not to abolish but to fulfil it in the reality and truth 
which had inhered in it from the beginning; so that the line drawn 
was not between ceremonial and moral law— the one to be abolished 
the other to be preserved — but between the law in its legal misuse 
—which had no place in the Christian dispensation — and the law in 
the positive habit of mind and conduct inspired by its true spirit and 
purpose, which was intensively obligatory on all who accepted the 
new order of things (pp. 30-37). 

From this discussion of Christ’s relation to the law the author 
passes to a consideration, in Lecture III, of the growth of the early 
church at Jerusalem and the extension of the gospel through the per- 
secution of Stephen, to its new radiating center at Antioch, where, in 
Lecture IV, Paul and his mission work are taken up. In this devel- 
opment of the church’s life our attention is called to two facts which 
make towards an element in the after-history of the church which is 
held to have been too often overlooked, and which, if properly reck- 
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oned with, would have rendered impossible much of Tiibingen’s criti. 
cism. The first fact was the division of the church at Jerusalem into 
a Hebrew and a Hellenistic portion, and yet the growing progress of 
this church along with this duality of membership (pp. 48f). The 
second fact was the recognition by the Council at Jerusalem of the 
Gentile converts of Paul’s mission work as of right belonging to the 
Christian church, and to the forming within Christendom, temporarily 
at least, of a Gentile and Judaic Christianity, and yet the continued 
progress of the church with this duality embodied in it (pp. 65, 82f), 
In other words, what Tiibingen wrought up into a vital conflict was 
nothing more than a natural dualism, which never could have been 
sharp because of the existence of the Diaspora, but, on the contrary, 
rather harmonized along compromise lines and preserved in faith and 
work a unified church (p. 83). 

Of course the author recognizes the opposition which arose to Paul 
from the Judaizing faction of the Judaic church ; but this did not 
belong to the essence of Judaic Christianity, and did not destroy the 
unity of the church. This trouble the Council at Jerusalem disposed 
of so far as the church itself was concerned, and Paul himself settled 
as it appeared locally in his mission fields. It was something with 
which the Jerusalem Apostles and their following were not identified. 

The discussion of Paul’s further work and his writings (Lectures 
V-VII) is generally good. There is one criticism, —that the author 
seeks, in too many places, for traces of this Judaizing struggle. In 
fact this is the main fault of the book. Due allowance does not seem 
to be made for the historic suppression of this movement by Paul} so 
that it is held constantly as operative in the church long after evi- 
dently new troubles had come before the Apostle {ur settlement. 
The natural result is a tendency to forced exegesis, as in the in- 
terpretation of the Colossian Epistle (pp. 119-126, 129), and of the 
Pastoral Epistles (pp. 131-146). Besides its evident presence in 
such Epistles as Corinthians and Galatians, we are asked to recog- 
nize it as possibly existent in the first Thessalonian (p. 90), and as a 
coming certainty in the church at Rome — the warning against it 
forming, in fact, the motive of the Epistle (p. 101). 

But, whatever may be pleaded for such an interpretation of the 
Thessalonian passage (ii: 14-16), this understanding of the motive of 
Romans is manifestly out of accord with the Epistle’s own showing. 
It was not even an expectant Judaizing trouble in the church of that 
imperial city, but its very opposite —an unhealthy Christian Gentilism 
actually present among them — that made this letter necessary. The 
tendency to legalism had been met and practically disposed of before 
the Apostle had finished his work in the East. The tendency was now 
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to Antinomianism. This, indeed, had to be just as vigorously dealt 
with as the other; but, with the worsting of the Judaizing movement, 
the great fight against party was over ; the apostle’s efforts now were 
rather to bring the dual elements in the church — Judaic and Gentile 
—harmoniously together, so that in Romans we have the ger- 
minal idea of church unity, which continued to keep itself present 
before the apostle as his great desire, reaching its climax in the let- 
terto the Ephesian church. But the author apparently sees nothing 
but this one Judaizing contest, in some phase or other, everywhere. 

Coming to the extra-Pauline epistles (Lecture VIII) he maintains 
that the famous passage in the second chapter of James is due to a 
misusing of Paul’s teaching, and is consequently reproved by James 
(p. 148), so that Paul’s controversy with the Judaizers must have pre- 
ceded the epistle’s writing (p. 149). But this places the epistle very 
late, which is rather against the consensus of criticism to-day. 

In the concluding lectures (IX-XII) the author treats of the his- 
tory of the post-apostolic Palestinian church, from Titus to Hadrian 
(Lect. IX); also of the Palestinian Judaizing Ebionites (Lect. XII)— 
of the Judaizers behind the Ignatian Epistles (Lect. X) and of those 
involved in the heretic writings of Cerinthus, Barnabas, and Justin 
Martyr (Lect. XI). 

On the whole the book, while being open to the criticism of too 
great sketchiness of form — failing in many cases to treat the topics 
fully as they should be treated — is not only suggestive, but directive 
towards a fair apprehension of the conditions surrounding the apos- 
tolic church, and deserves to be read. We only wish this one idea 
of the Judaizing controversy had not been allowed to be so dominant. 
Its constant presence harms the wholeness of the author’s view of the 
dualism in the church, which otherwise is helpful. 


MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS. 


Of special-interest in the fournal of Biblical Literature are two articles 
by Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr.. upon “The Element W3 in Hebrew 
Proper Names,” in which he argues from Assyriology and other considera- 
tions for an original dignified sense of the term as a title of Deity; an im- 
portant article by the same author upon “ Hebrew Proper Names Com- 
pounded with 7” and 71)”; also an article by Professor J. Henry Thayer 
upon “Zo efras Sd Aéyers in the Answers of Jesus,” in which it is argued 
that these expressions in Christ’s Trials are not of the nature of a positive 
teply, but rather a reference of the matter back to the interlocutor. 
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Thirty Years’ Work in the Holy Land is a very readable record of an 
extended and resultful enterprise. While we appreciate all that has been 
accomplished and desire to put the emphasis on the value of the additions to 
our store of acquisitions concerning the Holy Land, we feel constrained 
to say, that after all, the Palestinean Exploration has been an illustration 
of how not to do it. With the known defects of the Egyptian Society, 
that has, nevertheless, done far better in the limited period of its oper- 
ations, than the Palestinian Fund has effected in these three decades, at 
least until Petrie dug up Tell el Hesy. 

We are glad to see the merits of Herr Schick acknowledged so hand- 
somely. Perhaps it would be more modest for us to keep silent after the 
humiliating failures of the American expedition. Why has the talent of Lynch 
and of Robinson and Smith had no succession? 


Monasticism has always been a fascinating theme for the church his- 
torian, and this perennial interest in one of the most remarkable and endur- 
ing types of the christian life is sufficient justification for the publication of 
a lecture by Prof. Harnack of Berlin, which Rev. Charles R. Gillett, Libra- 
rian of Union Seminary, has translated into fluent English, and Prof. A. C. 
McGiffert of the same institution has introduced with a brief preface. On the 
whole, Prof. Harnack’s picture, though of necessity sketched in the broadest 
outline, is valuable. It presupposes more knowledge of the facts of monastic 
history than the beginner in Church History is likely to possess,-— indeed, 
one is inclined to think that Prof. Harnack might have given more of helpful 
detail without greatly extending his pages. But for one who is at all familiar 
with the story of the ancient and medizval church it is sure to be useful; 
while presenting little that is really novel. Prof. Harnack’s account of the 
growth of the monastic idea in the church is particularly valuable, and his 
description of the divine characteristics of Eastern and Western monasticism, 
with the consequences that flowed from them, is scarcely less skillful. It 
seems to us, however, that the lecture does not sufficiently cimphasize the 
selfish character of monasticism, especially in its earlier phases; and in a de- 
sire to represent the monasticism of the Jesuits as a complete overturning of 
previous monastic ideals the writer neglects the likeness in purpose between 
Loyola and Dominic, with both of whom, rather than with the former alone, 
asceticism was a means to an end rather than an ultimate good in itself. 


No characteristic of modern Episcopalians is more conspicuous than 
their insistence on their possession of the Apostolic succession with all the 
priestly authority that is supposed to flow therefrom, and their denial that 
non-prelatical churches possess a “ valid ministry.” But meanwhile the great 
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Roman body, whose true churchly character no high churchman calls in ques- 
tion, denies the validity of Anglican orders as strenuously as any Episcopa- 
lian denounces the imperfections of “the sects.” To defend their impugned 
hierarchy in the eyes of their Roman brethren is the object of a handsome 
Latin treatise, printed at the expense of the English Church Union, from the 
pen of two Anglican priests, and with a preface by Bishop Wordsworth. In 
the view of the writers the question at issue is one of vast moment. “ Or- 
dines nostros omnimodo validos esse censemus:” the bishop declares, as 
any Congregationalist might of his own ministry; but “negant multi ex 
fratribus Latinz ecclesiz, dubitant plures, pauci asserunt. . . . Quidest 
enim de quo disceptetur? Non est res parvi momenti, sed dubitatur an veris 
sacramentis uti nos credendum sit. Quanquam enim baptisma nobis vali- 
dum invite et sub aliqua condicone concedant, adversarii de czteris dubitare 
volunt. An parvuli nostri post baptisma spiritum sanctum in confirmatione 
susceperint? An corpus et sanguinem Domini in Eucharistia vere percipia- 
mus? An sacerdotes nostri officiis et facultatibus a Domino concessis vere 
potiantur? Hzc omnia in dubitationem cum hac dubitatione de ordinibus 
trahuntur.” These are indeed criticisms fitted to awaken concern, for they 
are as fundamental as any ever brought by Anglican against Dissenter. 
Hence to show their baselessness the writers enter with great fullness of anti- 
quarian learning into a discussion of the consecration of Elizabeth’s first 
archbishop, Parker, and of that of his principal consecrator, Barlow, defend- 
ing the true Episcopal character of their ordainers, the adequacy of the rite 
used, and the sufficiency of the intention of the consecrators in performing 
it. All this discussion moves in a region of thought rather unfamiliar to us, 
but we believe that Messrs. Denny and Lacey have made out a fair case, and 

that if Barlow, Scory, Coverdall, and Hodgekyn had anything of spiritual 

authority to bestow which other Christians have not, Parker probably received 

it. That they will carry conviction to the authorities of the Roman Church, 

or that Anglican coquetting with oriental communions will be productive of 

any real union, we have much doubt, and our doubt is the greater when we 

remember how vainly Congregationalists and Presbyterians have demon- 
strated the adequacy of their ministry by proofs drawn from Scripture and 
from history in the hearing of those who now plead for the validity of their 
own priesthood. 


The Life of Rev. Fohn Van Nest Talmage for forty years a missionary 
in Amoy, China, was not so full of exciting incidents as that of many other 
missionaries whose biographies have been recently published. Nor has the 
story of his life been so interestingly told as many. Nevertheless, through 
the letters which form so large a part of the book, we gain an instructive view 
of the work of this missionary and are told many incidents of work in that 
field. Especially do we honor Dr. Talmage for the strong stand he took 
in favor of church union in China although opposed by the sentiment 
and the definite instructions of the General Synod of his church. The his- 
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tory of this movement and the reasons for it are very fully given and 
form one of the most valuable parts of the volume. This life, less con- 
spicuous than that of his brother the famous preacher of Brooklyn, was one 
of great power and usefulness, and we are glad that it is preserved for our 
profit in this biography. 


Dr. Nevius’s work on Demon-possession is a very elaborate discussion 
of a very difficult question. It begins by giving in considerable detail state- 
ments respecting demoniacal possessions as they are now met with in China, 
according to the author’s own observation and the testimony of numerous 
credible witnesses. Next, some facts concerning similar phenomena in 
India, Japan, and other countries. Then follows a discussion of the various 
theories by which men have sought to explain the phenomena. The author’s 
conclusion is that the Biblical theory is the only one which satisfactorily ex- 
plains the peculiar phenomena of possession, vzz.: that evil spirits obtain 
control of certain persons, using their organism, but overcoming more or 
less perfectly their personality. Dr. Nevius has explored the whole region 
of spiritism, hypnotism, witchcraft, etc., and given a very valuable sketch of 
the literature bearing on these themes. Whatever may be one’s preposses- 
sions, he will have to confess that the author has made out a very strong 
argument. He pursues a thoroughly scientific method. He first investi- 
gates the facts, and then inquires what explanation best fits the facts. He 
was at first disinclined to believe in the present occurrence of demoniacal 
possession, and changed his views under the pressure of observed and well- 
attested facts. His book is well worth reading if anyone desires light on 
the subject which it discusses. 


The vexed subject of Biblical inspiration has tempted the Rev. Frank 
Hallam to attempt to shed a ray of light on it. He writes in a somewhat 
sensational style. Chapter I is entitled “King Libel,” Chapter II, “His 
Courtiers,” and so on through the table of contents. In spite of the over- 
strained effort to be racy and popular, the author says many good things; 
but it is questionable whether the general public will be materially enlight- 
ened. He emphasizes, as it is now fashionable to do, the blemishes of the 
Bible, and the human elements in it. He almost sneers at the term “ inspir- 
ation” as a vague, figurative, indeterminate term, which any one can adopt 
and mean by it what he pleases. Yet in spite of the errors and contradic- 
tions which he finds in the Bible, Mr. Hallam finds in it what he calls the 
Breath of God—an expression which will not strike many as less meta- 
phorical or more clear than the one which he criticises. He has a way of 
making affirmations about doubtful things as if there were no doubt, as ¢. ¥., 
when (p. 62) he tells us exactly when the Gospels, Acts, and Revelation were 
written ; and he makes inaccurate statements, as when (p. 52) he says that 
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Daniel “says nothing of the return from exile and the rebuilding of the tem- 
ple.” He does not seem to have read Dan. ix: 2,25. There is sometimes 
an inconsistency in his reasoning, as when (pp. 63, 64) he seems plainly to 
deny that the references tothe Old Testament in the New furnish any proof 
of its divinity, yet later (p. 72) argues the unique inspiration of the Bible from 
the fact that “ the divine Teacher repeatedly emphasizes the power and divinity 
of the Scriptures.” 


Christian Baptism is a rambling discussion by a zealous Baptist en- 
deavoring to demonstrate that baptism by immersion is an inseparable con- 
dition of forgiveness of sins. Proceeding upon the deep conviction that God 
has bound the two together, it is importunately argued that the two should 
never be put asunder. The chief characteristics of the book are paucity of 
ideas, diffuseness of treatment and feebleness of argument and exegesis. 


This little treatise on Social Theology is full of thought, verve, sparkle. 
The style is vivacious, — at times, too rapid and epigrammatic. The great 
Christian doctrines are maintained, but interpreted mainly by both trends of 
evolutional philosophy. It yields a tempered recognition to current histori- 
cal criticism. Its title, however, is hardly warranted, for the system is, after 
all, not based on or controlled by Sociology; and its third part, which is 
technically called sociological, discusses ecclesiological problems, commingled 
with Soteriology, although it is a grave question whether, ina broad treatment, 
Church and State ought to be counted as concretes of Sociology. 


It speaks well for the popular interest in an important subject that a 
call has so soon been made for a second edition of Tracy’s Psychology of 
Childhood. ‘There has been so much loose thinking in recent as well as 
earlier times upon this necessarily somewhat opaque topic that it is a relief 
to be able to find the facts which have been experimentally acquired packed 
together into a convenient compass, and stated without the purpose of estab- 
lishing a prejudged psychological theory. 


Evolution and Effort is another of the signs of the times. It embodies 
anew the protest against a /azssez faire conception of social order based on 
the principle that the final law of all progress is the law of Evolution work- 
ing along the lines of the struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest. 
The author does not believe that Evolution is going to bring about an earthly 
paradise in spite of all men can do, nor that Evolution is carrying the world 
to the dogs and there is nothing to be done about it. He is neither optimis- 
tically nor pessimistically deterministic. Social good can be achieved only 
by Effort, and the chief incentive to effort toward social betterment is to be 
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found in religion, used in its broadest sense and conceived as a force rather 
than as an institution. The first 105 pages can be viewed as the philosophi- 
cal basis of the remainder. He first urges that religion and science are 
not destructive one of another, but that each has a distinct role to play, and 
that owing to the complexity of human nature it must be admitted that each 
has a valuable place in the construction of society. He next argues with 
clearness and skill against any theory of determinism, emphasizing its unsatis- 
factoriness by a study of the evolution of Love and Courage. Having then 
by the elimination of the paralyzing principle of determinism given freedom 
for the action of religion, he proceeds to give in turn an historic and a 
scientific view of religion, coming to the conclusion that religion in its broad- 
est sense is a universal fact to be reckoned with in social advancement. That 
while it universally appears in the twofold form of theology, appealing to 
the mind, and ethics, appealing to conduct, the religious spirit in itself is the 
desire and resolution to fight animal instinct in so far as it clashes against 
spiritual instincts essential to social life. It is only by the mastery of man- 
kind by this religious spirit that the disintegrating and destructive force of 
Evolution, as it appears in the lower?creaturehood, can be checked from 
working out the destruction of mankind. 

Having reached this conclusion the writer proceeds to a very interesting 
study of various phases of social life, the evils they involve, and the best present 
remedy on the basis of the principles previously elaborated. In this spirit 
church and state, municipal government, pauperism, socialism, education, and 
party government are discussed, and the final suggestion is made that the 
clergy give up Sunday evenings to the discussion of the problems of good 
government, and to the perfecting of clubs having this end in view. 

The book will be found helpful and stimulating, even where one disagrees. 
Its striking feature is its adherence to scientific evolution, and its dissent 
from evolutionary determinism. The author truly says that ‘‘ the whole des- 
tiny of man hangs on this question of free will.” He has overlooked, in our 
judgment, a fundamental problem, that of sin. The substitution of “pain,” 
for it is not the substitution of an identical term. 

The author’s style is brilliant,—so brilliant, in fact, that at times accu- 
racy of content is sacrificed to a striking antithetical form. One is a little 
startled to read that “Christ was an ascetic; he taught not only disregard 
of the body but its mortification,” (p. 278), but on the whole one feels himself 
bettered by reading the book. 

We have no disposition to criticise the author’s scientific accuracy, but 
feel constrained to remark that the scientific ‘“‘ bumble-bee which has no 
sting,” mentioned on p. 54, must be a different species from that indissolu- 
bly connected in our minds with certain scenes and sensations in a New 
England hay field. 


The title and preface of Zhe Reasonable Christ lead the reader to ap- 
proach the book in a mistaken frame of mind. Its quality is homelitical 
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rather than apologetical. On the other hand, it must be said that the reader 
of it will lay it down with a freshened appreciation of the suitableness of the 
Christ to satisfy human religious needs and to serve as a guide for con- 
duct. The book is a helpful study of the chief phenomena of Christ’s life 
and therein lies its chief value. It is excellent in style and fresh in its way 
of looking at things. It treats of the childhood, youth, family life, temp- 
tation, death, and resurrection of Christ, as well as his relation to doctrine, 
miracles, questions of the times, the church, and other themes. It is thor- 
oughly untechnical and adapted to general reading. 


Ehrhardt’s Ethik Fesu is the effort of a French systematic theologian 
to determine the value of the Ethics of the Saviour by a sharp scrutiny of its 
historical setting and development. In this study the attention is confined 
throughout to the Messianic cycle of thought. The effort is made to deter- 
mine how far Jesus was influenced by the Messianic expectations and con- 
ceptions of his contemporaries. To this end the history of Jewish Mes- 
sianic thought is traced carefully. This leads to an effort to summarize and 
characterize the ethics of the Jewish Scriptures —first, the Prophets; second, 
the Law; third, the Apocalyptic writings. This survey is followed by an ex- 
hibit of the fundamental characteristics of the ethical message of Jesus; an 
analysis of Jesus’ relation to God, and its significance for his ethics; a study 
of the nature and the origin of the Messianic conception of Jesus; and finally 
a statement, in brief, of the New Messianic Ethics as exemplified in the life 
and teachings of Christ. 

The book, as this outline shows, calls for the highest order of knowl- 
edge and judgment and character in the author. Its dimensions are too 
meager and its discussion too narrow to make the whole anything more than 
suggestive. It is by no means exhaustive or final. Butit isa most excellent 
work. It is thoroughly of the modern spirit, handling in the style of the 
most painstaking modern science the most earnest and practical problem of 
modern thought. The topics most handled are: the Jewish emphasis upon 
society rather than upon the individual as the ethical unit; the Jewish con- 
ception of the relation of righteousness to salvation; the Jewish tendency 
to legalism, its nature, cause, and development; the Jewish apocalyptic 
conception of the Present and the Future, and its bearing on character in 
Messianic programme, noting here specially the influence of Daniel and 
Enoch ; and the seeming contradictions between the heavenly and the earthly 
conceptions of the kingdom of God. The motive of the book is to show 
how all these forces bore on Christ and how He reacted against them all in 
the vital, ethical unity of His Person and Teaching and Work. The discus- 
sion culminates in the affirmation that with Jesus the Highest Good is 
purely religious, hence not to be earned; that it chiefly concerns the indi- 
vidual, that it belongs to the future, that its possession is not the goal, 
but the starting-point of ethical activity; that it still was germane to this 
world’s life. 
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It will be seen that the writer opposes the view of the Kingdom of God 
held by Kant, Ritschl, and Issel, holds aloof from the extreme eschatological 
features of Bengel and his school, and sides in the main with Schmaller, ie 
Weiss, and Schnedermann. 

Specially to the criticised are his extreme views, so popular now, upon 
the personal subject in Old Testament religion. He should read Sellin’s 
thorough discussion. Specially to be commended are his earnest and noble 
temper of mind throughout the discussion; his most suggestive exhibit of 
the ethical bearing of Jesus’ relation to God; his judicial and devoted ad- 
herence to the eschatological element in Jesus’ doctrine of the kingdom; 
and, above all, his fine endeavor to show the inner harmony of the practical 
and the transcendental in Christ. 


Make Way for the King is a volume of six sermons with an Introduc- 
tion, delivered originally, excepting the first, in extemporaneous form in the 
Bromfield Street Church in Boston, revised and somewhat extended for pub- 
lication. They are characterized, not by any strength of argument or 
knowledge of history, but show a homiletic effort to emphasize rhetorically 
the kingly nature and career of Christ. 


These Lectures on Preaching may well take their place beside the “ Yale 
lectures,” as a most valuable contribution to the subject of Preaching. The 
lectures are full of excellent advice, given in a charming style, abounding in 
illustrations from general literature, and discussing certain questions of the 
day as affecting the pulpit. The chapters on “The Sermon,” and the 
“ Structure of the Sermon,” seem somewhat rudimentary for general lectures, 
and have a class-room flavor, but they are redeemed from undue technicality 
by the wide range of the writer’s sympathies and the grace of his style. The 
chapter on the “Preacher and his Age” has especial value, and abounds 
in helpful suggestions. 


To those who think that a sermon to children must be either fantastic or 
filled with lively stories in order to be interesting to them, we commend the 
two included in the little volume of Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, Zhe 
Children, the Church, and the Communion. For simplicity and dignity, for 
helpful, earnest pleading and instruction, for bringing great truths to the 
comprehension of the child mind they are models. They will prove sug- 
gestive to any pastor who desires to bring these truths about the church 
and the communion to his children, and to the young disciples themselves 
they will prove especially valuable. 


Wheelbarrow is the nom de plume of a man who writes on the Labor 
Question under the guise of a laborer. He is now a lawyer, who has been 
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in political life, and during the war became a brigadier-general. He had 
been, however, in early life a manual laborer in England, Canada, and the 
United States, working with pick-ax, shovel, and wheelbarrow. He knows 
by experience some of the hardships of the classes about which he writes, 
and is in ardent sympathy with the cause of the toiler. But the book is very 
temperate in tone, upon the whole, and contains some sensible thoughts on 
labor organization, finance, and taxation. The writer is not a demagogue, 
and his words have weight as those of one who has looked upon the problem 
from more sides thanone. The book is of no special scholarly value, but is 
an interesting exhibition from one whose varied experiences in life give his 


views a practical value. 











Alumni PRews. 


NECROLOGY FOR 1894-1895. 


READ AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ALUMNI JUNE 5, 1895. 


ALPHEUS GRAVES was born at Sunderland, Mass., March 15, 1815. 
He studied for a time at Union College, but did not graduate. After 
leaving college he came to this Seminary, where he graduated in 1841. 
He was ordained at Halifax, Vt., November 11th of the same year. 
Here he remained ten years, and then accepted a call to Heath, Mass., 
where he was installed in June, 1851. After serving this church 
three years, he left New England to engage in home missionary work 
on what was then the western frontier. For twenty years, from 1854 
to 1874, he served home missionary churches in Iowa, and then for 
ten years in Minnesota. The last four or five years of his life were 
spent at Memphis, Tenn., where, although laid aside from the work 
of the active pastorate, he found many ways in which to help in the 
work of the church which he attended and with which he was con- 
nected. He died in the city of Memphis of pneumonia, after a brief 
illness, on Feb. g, 1894. 

He was a man whose sound judgment and wise methods, united 
with a kind and loving spirit, drew to him, in an unusual degree, the 
love of the people wherever he labored. 

Mr. Graves was married Nov. 1, 1841, to Miss Fannie Goodell of 
Lyndon, Vt., who, with three sons, survives him. 


Died at Washington, D. C., of heart disease, after an illness of 
only twelve hours, in February, 1895, CHARLES CORNELIUS COFFIN 
PAINTER. He was born at Draper Valley, Va., March 21, 1833. He 
graduated from Williams College in 1858, and from the Seminary at 
East Windsor Hill in 1862. He was ordained pastor at New Marl- 
boro, Mass., Sept. 23, 1863, and remained there five years. June 2, 
1868, he was married to Miss Martha Gibson of New Marlboro. He 
was acting pastor for one year at Grand Haven, Mich., and then at 
Naugatuck, Conn., for about three years. On the 24th of June, 1873, 
he was installed pastor at Stafford Springs. From here he was called 
to a professorship in Fiske University, Nashville, Tenn., in 1878. In 
1880 he became managing editor of the American Missionary. He 
was deeply interested in work for the American Indians, and the last 
years of his life were spent in trying to promote their education and 
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civilization. For nearly ten years he was connected with the Indian 
Rights Association, and about a year before his death he was 
appointed a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners. The 
deep interest which he so clearly manifested in behalf of an oppressed 
and long-suffering people. was characteristic of the genuine sympathy 
and unselfishness which he manifested throughout his entire life. 
He believed the truth of the words of his Master, “It is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” and like Him, he “came not to be 
ministered unto, but to minister.” 


CHARLES CUTTING was born at Sturbridge, Mass., March 24, 1840. 
He graduated from Amherst College in the class of 1863, and from 
the Theological Institute of Connecticut in 1866. After supplying 
the church at Hadlyme for about a year, he was ordained and installed 
at Ledyard on the 25th of June, 1868. For fourteen years he labored 
faithfully and successfully with this church, when he resigned, and, 
in August, 1881, became acting pastor at Montville. Here he re- 
mained for ten years, and greatly endeared himself to his people. 
From 1891 to 1893 he labored at Whitneyville, but failing health 
compelled him to retire from the work of the pastorate, and it was 
not many months before it became evident that his days for service 
in this world would be few. His kind and loving disposition, his 


genial nature, his thoughtful and unselfish spirit made his life a 
blessing and his presence welcomed all through his ministry, and 
he will long be remembered and beloved by those who were blest with 
his labors during the nearly thirty years of his active service. He 
was married October 31, 1878, to Miss Jessica A. Campbell, who sur- 
vives him. 





ALBERT W. CLARK, 68, of Prague, Bohemia, has an interesting article 
for young people in the June number of Zhe Misstonary Herald on “ Husi- 
netz and John Huss.” 


On April the 28th the Market Street Church, Oakland, Cal., of which 
JoHn H. GoopELL, ’74, is pastor, dedicated a fine new house of worship. 


The Church in Monson, Mass., FRANKLIN S. HATCH, ’76, pastor, has 
been spiritually quickened of late. As a result of a series of special meet- 
ings, more than sixty persons have expressed a desire to lead the Christian 
life. 


A powerful work of grace is progressing in the Williston Church, Port- 
land, Me., DwicHt M. PRATT, ’80, pastor, many adults having been con- 
verted. At the special services which have been held the pastor has 
preached short evangelistic sermons, and in the personal work has been 
assisted by his own people. 
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JoHN HOWLAND, ’82, has an interesting article in Ze Missionary Her- 
ald for May on “Guadalajara Mexico.” In the June number of the same 
magazine he writes concerning the Conference of the missionaries now at 
work in Mexico, which was held at Toluca April 3 to 5, that “there was a 
most striking unanimity in regard to the feeling that ¢#e need of the hour is 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit on missionaries and natives. The whole 
meeting was devoted to the subject of the Holy Spirit, and it proved to bea 
great quickening power.” 


On the first Sunday evening of each month GEORGE W. ANDREWs, ’82, 
Dalton, Mass., gives a brief review of current events. These talks are pop- 
ular, and stimulate an interest in the affairs of the day. 


The church in Newington is to have a new chapel, of which the total 
cost will be about $5,000. The plans have been accepted, and the work has 
already begun. HERBERT MACY, ’83, is the pastor. 

A Missionary Union having for its object the study and promotion of 
both home and foreign missions, has been organized in the church at Cando, 
North Dakota, CHARLES A. MACK, ’84, pastor. 


The church in Marshalltown, Ia., has received sixty-three new members 
during the past year. A debt of $1,300 has been paid. CLARENCE R. GALE, 
’85, is the pastor. 


April the 9th, WILLIAM E. STRONG, ’85, was recognized as pastor of 
the First Church, Jackson, Mich. The membership of the church is 556. 
At the Jackson Association which met at Ann Arbor, April 16, Mr. Strong 
preached the sermon. 


The church in East Windsor, WILLIAM F. ENGLISH, ’85, pastor, 
observed Passion Week by daily services. The pastors of the neighboring 
churches assisted Mr. English. The church has recently received a 
bequest of $3,000 to be used for a new organ. 


The forty-fifth meeting of the Enfield Christian Endeavor Union was 
addressed by ALFRED T. PERRY, ’85, the subject being “The Christian’s 
Ideal.” 


On April the 29th Davip P. Hatcu, ’86, closed his pastorate in Pater- 
son, N. J., and will go abroad for rest and study. 


PROFESSOR WILLISTON WALKER, ’86, received the degree of D.D. 
from Amherst College at the last commencement. 


The Ecclesiastical Society in connection with the First Church, East 
Hartford, SAMUEL A. BARRETT, ’87, pastor, has transferred its property to 
the church. The Society was organized near the close of the seventeenth 
century. 

The Mystic Church, Medford, Mass., under the leadership of JOHN 
BARSTOW, ’87, is enlarging its work. A debt of $1,800 has been raised, a 
Brotherhood of Andrew and Phillip organized, and a reading-room opened. 
Since January Ist about one hundred new sittings have been rented. 
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HENRY KINGMAN, ’87, of the North China Mission, who has lately 
come to Colorado by order of his physician, is being benefited by the change 
of climate. 

CHARLES F. WEEDEN, ’87, who has served the church in Colchester 
since his graduation, preached his farewell sermon May 26, and will imme- 
diately begin work in Norwood, Mass., his new field of labor. 

GEORGE E. WHITE, ’87, of Marsovan, Turkey, reports a recent visit to 
the out-stations Alacham and Kastamoni, in the A/tsstonary Herald for 
May. 

The church in Onowa, Ia., refuses to accept the resignation of JAMES 
B. ADKINS, ’88. During the three years of his pastorate the membership 
of the church has more than doubled, and the work at present is in a pros- 
perous condition. 

JuLes A. DEROME, ’88, has resigned his pastorate at Cottage Grove, 
Minn., the resignation to take effect July 1. 


ARTHUR TITCOMB, ’88, who for seven years has faithfully served the 
church in Gilbertville, Mass., has resigned his pastorate. 


The First Church, Holliston, Mass., Epwin N. Harpy, ’89, pastor, is 
rejoicing in a quiet work of grace, which has already resulted in the ingath- 
ering of a goodly number of young people. Within a year a debt of $3,000 
has been paid. Mr. Hardy has just received a call to a pastorate in Quincy, 


Mass. : 
The Plymouth Church, St. Louis, Mo., ALLEN HASTINGS, ’89, has 
been supplied by the pastors of the neighboring churches during the recent 
severe illness of the pastor. 

On March 27th, WALLACE NUTTING, ’89, was installed pastor of the 
Union Church, Providence, R. I. 








Aeminarp Annals, 


THE SIXTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY. 


Anniversary week commenced June third with written examina- 
tions occupying Monday and Tuesday. Tuesday evening President 
Hartranft gave a reception to the friends of the Seminary, at his home 
on Gillett street. It was largely attended and made an enjoyable 
feature of the Anniversary season. Wednesday morning the Senior 
class was examined orally by Professors Mead and Walker, the Mid- 
dle class by Professor Paton, and the Junior class by Professor 
Mitchell. The twelve o’clock prayer-meeting was led, as usual, by the 
President, who read from Cor. 1: 12 ff., and emphasized the thought 
of the diversity of human gifts and the unity in the Spirit. 

The annual meeting of the Alumni Association was held at 2.30. 
The following officers were elected: President, A. B. Bassett; Vice- 
president, J. L. Barton ; Secretary and Treasurer, C. H. Barber; Ex- 
ecutive Committee, S. A. Barrett, Herbert Macy, F.W. Greene. The 
Necrology, which appears in this number, was read by the secretary. 
The statement of the seminary librarian made it plain that there was 
an almost forgotten fund of about $2,200 raised by the Alumni to 
found an alumni alcove in the seminary library. Neither interest nor 
principal of this had been expended. It was therefore voted that the 
librarian be empowered to expend this sum for books, each volume 
purchased with this fund to have a special notice pasted within stat- 
ing that it was purchased with the Alumni Alcove Fund. 

After the transaction of business the discussion for the afternoon 
was opened by Dr. Lyman Whiting. The subject was “ How to Keep 
Alive an Educated Congregational Ministry.” Dr. Whiting challenged 
the imputation that the ‘‘ Educated Congregational Ministry” was in 
any sense moribund ; but that it may not become so he argued jirst: 
That the power which is the giver of life must also be the power which 
perpetuates life. If the educated Congregational ministry is to be 
kept alive the power that brought it into being must continually ener- 
gize through it. That power is the power of the Holy Ghost. It was 
through the calling of the Holy Ghost that the ministry came into 
being and its continued vitality can be assured only by the continu- 
ance of His divine activity. He argued second, that an educated min- 
istry must have in it the life of the Scriptures. This does not mean 
that the minister must have a certain familiarity with the Scriptures 
as interpreted in the past. He must be filled, as well, with the riches 
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of advanced interpretations of their truths. No minister “lives” who 
does not move in the great current of the fuller knowledge of the 
Word. It is not enough to have a knowledge simply of the exact let- 
ter of the Scriptures, but one must be possessed by it so that it moves 
through him and is within him a power of life. 

Dr. Whiting was followed by F. W. Greene. He laid the empha- 
sis on “educated,” and conceived the question as coming down simply 
to this: “How are we to encourage young men in our individual 
churches first, to secure a higher education, and then to accept the 
call of the Master for more reapers in the spiritual harvest field. To 
supply educated young men who are fitted to hear and answer the 
divine call he considered one of the special privileges and duties of 
the country church. As the city church has its mission to the slums 
and ought to be brought to the conviction of its duty to go beyond 
the parish in its ministerial work, so too the country church should be 
brought to the conviction that it is chiefly a nursery for strong Chris- 
tian workers in the world at large. The first thing to be done then is 
to stir up the young people to seek a higher education. To limit 
work to the one end of making ministers is to fail utterly. The aver- 
age youth says at the outset “I’m not good enough to be a minister,” 
and that ends the whole matter. The young men and women are to 
be brought to have a real respect for a higher education. This may 
be done partly by preaching but more by living in such a way that 
the people come to feel that the minister’s education is something of 
practical value to the whole community. The minister should also 
make his influence felt in the schools of the town, whether he be on 
the school committee or not. He can at least do much to bring it 
about, ¢. g., that the principal of the high school shall not be a man 
who is neither a college graduate himself nor believes in college 
education. 

But when the desire is awakened how shall this desire be satisfied ? 
One way is to interest the wealthy, perhaps without children, to be 
ready to give’or loan the comparatively small sum which transforms 
impossibility into possibility. 

Another way, and one successful in the speaker’s former parish, is 
to get the church to set aside a certain proportion of its yearly contri- 
butions for the purpose of establishing a fund to encourage young 
men or women to a higher education. Again and again the one thing 
that stands between a young man and a college education is a matter 
of $100 to start with, and‘if that could be supplied for even the first 
year it would make the thing a possibility. Such a fund, established 
by yearly offerings, may accumulate when not in use, and if it is lent 
without interest but with the expectation of return, it may in time be- 
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come large enough to do away with the annual contribution. Where 
such a fund exists the pastor is no longer the only one who is interested in 
the matter of higher education but all contributors, and especially the 
committee having the fund in charge, become interested to see the 
fund used. And further, the very existence of such a fund is an in- 
spiration and a challenge to the young people of the community. 

Then, too, the minister can do much to make the ministry desired 
by making it respected. In spite of what is sometimes said, young 
men are not scared out of the ministry by the prospect of poor pay. 
Our young manhood is made of better stuff than that. Ministers 
should avoid pitying themselves, and posing as martyrs to the call- 
ing. Then, too, they should always make sure that their manhood 
is something bigger than their office, and does not require the 
pedestal or the padding of officialism. Then, too, there is place in the 
pulpit for the appeal to young people to give themselves to the Lord’s 
service in the ministry. 

The discussion which followed the opening papers was alert and 
interesting. 

At eight o’clock Rev. Wm. E. Barton of the Shawmut Church, 
Boston, gave a bright and suggestive address, which is printed among 
the “Contributed Articles.” 

The prayer-meeting on Thursday morning at ten o’clock was led 
by Professor Walker, who read from John xv. The meeting was 
well attended and was of unusual interest and spiritual lift. 

At noon the Anniversary Dinner was held in the lower hall of the 
Case Library. In the absence of the president of the board of trus- 
tees, President Hartranft occupied the head of the table. In his 
opening speech he emphasized the fact that the church must take the 
opportunities which the advancing time brings to it, and that the 
Seminary stands for progress along all lines of investigation and peda- 
gogics. Dr. Jeremiah Taylor had words of courage and hope from 
the board of trustees, and Rev. Asher Anderson expressed the hope 
that we might belt the world with the spirit of Hartford. Rev. W. E. 
Barton spoke earnest words of loyalty to Christ and His cause. Dr. 
Tuttle brought greetings from Amherst College, and Dr. Wellman 
told how he came to be there. Of the classes having reunions, T. S. 
Potwin spoke for ’55, Austin Gardiner for ’60, C. H. Barber for ’80, 
F. W. Greene for ’85, W. F. White for ’90, Miss Forehand and Mr. 
Bacon for the out-going class. 

The annual meeting of the Pastoral Union was held at three 
o’clock. Rev. Asher Anderson of Meriden was chosen moderator; 
Austin Gardiner, scribe for three years; A. J. Dyer, assistant scribe 
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for one year; Business Committee, F. E. Jenkins, F. W. Greene, T. M. 
Hodgdon. The following were elected members of the Union : 

H. P. Beach, Springfield, Mass.; R. W. Brokaw, Springfield, Mass.; W. F. 
English, East Windsor, Conn.; J. F. Gaylord, Barre, Mass.; E. W. Gaylord, North 
Amherst, Mass.; D. B. Jones, Broad Brook, Conn.; Nicholas Van der Pyl, North 
Wilbraham, Mass.; E. M. Williams, Groton, Conn.; Richard Wright, Windsor 
Locks, Conn. 

On nomination of the business committee the following were 
elected trustees : 

For one year — Rev. Asher Anderson, Philip Moen, Esq.; for two years— W. 
F. Day, Esq., Geo. P. Stockwell, Esq.; for three years — Rev. Michael Burnham, 
Rev. A. W. Hazen, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, Rev. D. A. Reed, Rev. G. W. Winch, 
J. M. Allen, Esq., John Allen, Esq., E. H. Baker, Esq., C. E. Denny, Esq., G. R. 
Shepherd, M.D., Elbridge Torrey, Esq. 

The trustees presented an enthusiastic report through Rev. C. M. 
Southgate, which recommended that the Pastoral Union appoint three 
members of a committee of nine on ways and means, the other mem- 
bers to be appointed by the trustees and the faculty. Dr. A. C. 
Thompson, Rev. S. B. Forbes, and Rev. F. W. Greene were selected 
to represent the Pastoral Union. It is hoped that the result of the 
deliberations and labors of this committee will be to improve the 
financial condition and enlarge the efficiency of the institution. 

On recommendation of the committee on nominations, the follow 
ing were elected the examining committee : 

For one year — Asher Anderson, H. C. Adams, E. A. Chase, F. E. Clark, E. 
A. Reed, Henry Fairbanks; alternates, T. H. Hanks, G. R. Hewitt, A. H. Plumb, 
D. M. Pratt, E. E. Lewis, Lyman Whiting; for two years—S. A. Barrett, C. E. 


Coolidge, W. H. Dexter, S. B. Forbes, I. C. Meserve, G. E. Sanborn; alternates, 
T. M. Miles, C. B. Strong, F. S. Hatch, L. W. Hicks, C. S. Lane, G. A. Wilson. 


It was voted that a secretary of the examining committee shall be 
appointed annually by the Pastoral Union, whose duties it shall be to 
notify the examiners of the time and place of meeting and also of 
their duties. - 

In the evening were held the graduating exercises. Four mem- 
bers of the graduating class spoke. F.T. Knight took for his theme 
“A True Consciousness of Sin,” E. A. Lathrop selected for his sub- 
ject “The Church Losing Authority, not Influence,” Miss A. I. Locke 
made a comparison between “Job and Faust,” F. H. Swartz spoke 
on “ Preachers and Politics.” The speaking was excellent in matter 
and manner throughout. The diplomas were presented by President 
Hartranft with an address full of hopeful onlooking and earnest 
aspiration. 

The degree of Doctor of Philosophy was conferred upon Professor 
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Myron W. Adams of Atlanta University, on the basis of work ex- 
hibited in both thesis and examination. The prizes of the year were 
given asfollows: the William Thompson Fellowship to H. F. Swartz; 
the Senior Year Prize in Greek to Miss A. I. Locke; the Senior Year 
Prize in Evangelistic Theology to E. A. Lathrop; the Middle Year 
Prize in Systematic Theology to J. E. Merrill; the Junior Year Prize 
in Hebrew to E. W. Bishop. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR THE SIXTY- 
SECOND YEAR. 


Facutty. The teaching force of the Seminary remains the same 
as last year. The Carew Lecturer for the year is Rev. George Leon 
Walker, D.D., of Hartford, and his theme will be “ Historic Phases 
of Religious Life in New England.” 


CaLENDAR. The year will open with a general service in the 
Chapel on Wednesday, October 2, at 8 Pp. M. All students are ex- 
pected to be present, and to have completed needful adjustments of 
rooms before that time. The regular schedule of classes begins, at 
g A. M. the next day. 

The Prize Entrance Examination will begin at 9 a. M. on Octo- 
ber 2. All candidates for the Junior Class are strongly urged to 
undertake this examination. Those intending to compete should 
notify Professor Williston Walker in advance, indicating what sub- 
jects they elect from the alternatives on page 25 of the last Annual 
Register. 

The year will consist of three terms :— the first from October 2 
to December 21 (10} weeks, allowing for recesses) ; the second from 
January 2 to March 14 (103 weeks); and the third from March 23 
to June 4 (10 weeks, including the Anniversary and allowing for 
recesses). 


Pitan oF Stupy. The system of instruction remains substan- 
tially the same as last year. There has, however, been a slight re- 
duction in the amount of work required of Seniors and Middlers. 
The total number of hours required of the respective classes is as 
follows : — Juniors 470, Middlers 475, Seniors 450. Of this number, 
the Juniors elect 105 hours, the Middlers 135, and the Seniors 185. 
The choice in the Spring term of electives by the two upper classes 
makes it possible to begin the elective schedule with the opening of 
the year. Seniors and Middlers are to hand in the balance of their 
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called for about October 15. 


PRESCRIBED COURSE. 


work is as follows :— 


JUNIORS. 
ranft, 40 hours ; 
Merriam, 


Prof. Beardslee, 42 hours ; 
Prof. Jacobus, 58 hours ; 
7 hours ; 


Prof. Mitchell, 30 hours ; 


Pratt, to half-hours (individually). 


MIDDLERS. 


SENIORS. 
58 hours ; 


Prof. Beardslee, 
Jacobus, 38 hours; Prof. Mead, 28 hours ; 
Mitchell, 42 hours ; 
Prof. Hartranft, 15 hours ; 
Prof. Merriam, 82 hours ; 


29 hours; 
Prof. Paton, 72 hours; Prof. Walker, 42 hours. 
Prof. Jacobus, 29 hours ; 
Prof. Pratt, 15 hours ; 


hours; Dr. Thompson, 11 hours. 
[In the prescribed hours 25 general exercises are included, at which all classes 


are expected to be present. | 


ELECTIVE COURSES. 


complete. 


at the opening of the year. 


The Junior elective choices will be 
The allotment of hours for prescribed 


Prof. Gillett, 29 hours; Prof. Hart- 
Prof. Macdonald, 116 hours; Prof. 
Prof. Perry, 8 hours; Prof. 


Prof. Harper, 25 hours; Prof. 
Prof. Merriam, 39 hours; Prof. 


Prof. Mead, 
Prof. Walker, 30 


The following list of electives is practically 
The right is reserved to announce changes, if necessary, 
From the list Juniors will be expected 


to choose ros hours; Middlers, 135 hours, and Seniors, 185 hours : — 


JUNIORS. 
Prof. Gillett. 


Prof. Harper. 
Prof. Hartranfe. 
Prof. Jacobus. 


Prof. Macdonald, 


Prof. Merriam. 
Prof. Mitchell. 


Prof, Perry. 
Prof. Pratt. 
Prof. Walker. 


Prof. Stearns. 


flours. 
Studies in the Apologetics of selected periods : 
(2) The New Testament Period, 15 
(4) The First Four Centuries, . 15 
(c) The Deistic Controversy, . 15 
Logic and Theory of Knowledge, 15 
Discussion of Anti-Theistic Theories, 15 
Public Speaking: First eight steps in sacred sah 30 
The Cultus Laws, 25 
New Testament Sight Snsiting ‘ad penen 30 
Reading of Selected Passages, 20 
Historical and Philological Lectures neha: to the 
Hebrew Language and to the Text of the O. T., IO 
Studies in Local Church and Social Problems, 10 
Palestinian Judaism in Christ’s Time, 20 
Historical Geography of the Holy Land, 6 
Use of the Library and of Books, 15 
Construction of the Text of Z John, 10 
Elementary Sight-singing, 30 
The Standard Oratorios (with ‘thereon on ie vinta 15 
Modern History from the American Revolution to the 
Establishment of the Present German Empire, 30 
The Roman Catacombs,— illustrated, : 15 
Archzeology and the Old Testament,— illustrated, 15 


[See also Alumni Lectures. ] 


JunE-AUG.—6 














MIDDLERS. 
Prof. Beardslee. 


Prof. Gillett. 


Prof. Harper. 


Mr. Hawks. 
Prof. Jacobus. 


Prof. Mead. 


Prof. Merriam. 
Prof. Mitchell, 


Prof. Paton. 


Prof. Pratt. 


Prof. Walker. 


Prof. Stearns. 


Prof. Hartranft. 


Prof. Macdonald. 
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Hours. 
The Person of Christ, 15 
The Atonement, 30 
Discussion of Anti-Theistic Theories, 15 
Special Problems in the Philosophy of eiliadeninas 
Causation, Purpose, Revelation, Miracles, 15 
Nature and Origin of Religion, 15 
The Theory of Evolution and Its Bearing on vis Chris- 
tian Faith, 20 
English Philosophy oui edn to mee, 30 
Movements of Apologetic Thought in the Igth Case, 20 
Lecturing. Continuation of Junior Year course. Bible- 
reading. Study of Character, 30 
The Progressive Teachings of Christ, 25 
Biblical Theology of the Wisdom Literature, 20 
Biblical Theology of the Post-Exilian Prophets, . 15 
Biblical Theology of Zzehiel, ; 15 
Biblical Aramaic, 15 
Selected Readings from Sitislae 30 
Grammatical Study of Hebrew, 20 
Study of /oé as Literature, 30 
Elementary Arabic, 30 
Historical and Philological hoaienis Satine: to the 
Hebrew Language and to the Text of the O. T., 10 
Elementary Syriac, : : 30 
The Doctrine of Inspiration, 15 
Predestination and Free-Will, 10 
Theories of Depravity, 10 
Great Pastors and Preachers, : . 15 
History of Ante-Nicene Christian Literature, 20 
The Christological Dev _— and Controversies 
down to Nicaea, 25 
Sight Reading of Jeremiah, . , 15 
Rabbinic Hebrew — Reading of the Mishna tractate 
‘* Pirge Aboth,” 15 
Elementary Ethiopic, . : ; 20 
Elementary Assyrian — Syllabary, grammar, ih read- 
ing of texts bearing on O. T. history, 30 
Sight-singing (continued from previous courses), 20 
Harmony — Exercises leading to tune-writing, 30 
Topics in General Musical History, 15 
The Standard Oratorios (with illustrations on ‘the iit 15 
Analysis of Selected Prayers and Hymns, 15 
Studies in the Life and Times of Hildebrand, 10 
Examination of Medizval Ecclesiastical Documents, 10 
Some Elementary Facts of Ecclesiastical Architecture, 5 
The Roman Catacombs,— illustrated, 15 
Archeology and the Old Testament, 15 


[See also Alumni Lectures. | 
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SENIORS. 
Mr. Bassett. 
Prof. Beardslee, 


Prof. Gillett. 


Prof. Harper. 


Prof. Hartranft. 


Mr. Hawks. 
Prof. Jacobus. 


Prof. Macdonald. 


Prof. Mead. 


Prof. Merriam. 
Prof. Mitchell. 


Prof. Paton. 


Prof. Perry. 
Prof, Pratt. 


Flours. 
Experiential Theology, Ke) 
Biblical Soteriology (the sneliciiia of Salv hil, 30 
History of Ethics, Io 
Biblical Ethics, 30 
Nature and Origin of Religion, 2 15 
English Philosophy from Locke to Sisesiie - 30 
Movements of Apologetic Thought in the 1gth Sunnie 20 
Apologetic Value of Christian Experience, ; 20 
Bible and Hymn-reading, 3 40 
Sermon-delivery. The Perfective ont of Pulpit tiie 
tory, : 50 
Petrine Theology, : : 20 
Pauline Theology,— First Stage, . 15 
Pauline Theology,— Second Stage, 20 
Pauline Theology,— Third Stage, 10 
Readings in the Targums, 15 
Selected Readings from Romans, 40 
Study of Zeclesiastes as literature, 20 
Advanced Arabic, 30 
Advanced Syriac, : 30 
Development and Doctrines of the ‘Teta of bia, : 10 
Historical and Philological Lectures Introductory to the 
Hebrew Language and to the Text of the O. T., 10 
Ritschl’s Theology, I5 
Theories of the Atonement, 15 
The Person of Christ, 15 
The Doctrine of Conditional Sinan a Ke) 
Individual Criticism of Sermons, . 15 
Selected Topics in Social Reform, 20 
Mohammedanism and the Oriental National Chan, 20 
History of the Orthodox Greek Church after Justinian, 15 
Rabbinic Hebrew,— Reading of the Mishna tractate 
‘* Pirge Aboth,” 15 
Elementary Ethiopic, - ; 20 
Elementary Assyrian,— Spltahary, grammar, aa read- 
ing of texts bearing on O. T. history, 30 
Advanced Assyrian, 30 
Introduction to the O. T. ‘ EMatostond Books sinh the 
O. T. Canon, ; 20 
Exegesis of selected Sisasianie Peagbiniie: in aii 
logical order, 15 
Congregational Polity, , : 10 
Sight-singing (continued from earlier pnanes 20 
Advanced Musical Work, 15 
Topics in General Musical Work, 15 
The Standard Oratorios (with illustrations on the sieviils 15 
Analysis of Selected Prayers and Hymns, 15 
The Historic Liturgies, 15 
15 


History of English Hymnody, 
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SENIORS. Hours. 
Prof. Walker. Studies in the Great Confessions of the Reformation, . 20 
History of Congregationalism, . : : : - 25 
The Modern Church (last two centuries), . ; : 25 
Prof. Stearns. The Roman Catacombs,— illustrated, . ; : 2 15 
Archeology and the Old Testament, . A : : 15 
[See also Alumni Lectures. | 
GRADUATES. flours. 
Prof. Macdonald. Introduction to Semitic, : : : ; ; : 5 
Semitic Epigraphy, . : : : : : : 10 
Advanced Arabic, 30 
Coptic, : ; . : : . : : : 30 
Egyptian, . ‘ : - ; : : : : 30 


ALUMNI LECTURES. 


It is hoped that courses can be arranged in the following topics, each course to 
consist of 6 aici and to be counted as a regular elective, open to members of 
all classes : 

The Old Testament —— 3 
The Septuagint, . 

Early Christian tiie 

The Period of Constantine, 
Canon Law, 

The Institutional Chants, 


DDAAAAS 


The lecturer in each case will be an alumnus not in the regular Board of In- 
struction who has made a specialty of his topic. 


GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Two of the principal hymn-book publishers in this country, appre- 
ciating the value of our already unique hymnological collection, have 
recently made generous donations of their publications to the Library. 

Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. present Holbrook’s “ Quartet and 
Chorus Choir,” and “ Pilgrim Melodies,” by J. E. Sweetser, both of 
which consist in the main of tune settings for the hymns in “ Songs 
for the Sanctuary.’ They also send copies of “ Carmina Sanctorum,” 
chapel edition, “ Carmina for the Sunday-School,” and “ Many Voices,” 
which is an attempt, under the editorship of Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
to combine the churchly with the more evangelistic type of hymns and 
music. These books ought surely to be examined by any church com- 
mittee before a decision is reached in regard to new hymn books. 

The Century Company have sent the new Episcopal “/Zymnal” 
edited with music by Rev. J. Ireland Tucker and W. W. Rousseay, in 
every way a splendid book. They contribute also several of Dr. 
Chas. S. Robinson’s hymn books, of which they are now the publish- 
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ers, namely, “ Songs of the Church,” the first of the Robinson series, 
“ Spiritual Songs for the Sunday-School,” and three of the editions of 
the latest book, “ Zhe Mew Laudes Domini,” the regular, and minia- 
ture, and Baptist edition. Most satisfying from every point of view is 
this comprehensive manual for church song. The receipt of these 
books practically completes the file of the publications of these pub 
lishers in the line of hymnology, and their generosity is highly 
appreciated. 


SOCIETY OF BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


On Thursday and Friday, June 13th and 14th, the twenty- 
ninth meeting of the Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis 
was held in the Seminary building. There were three sessions, 
on Thursday afternoon, on Thursday evening, and on Friday fore- 
noon, and fifteen papers in all were read. On Thursday evening the 
Society was entertained to supper by the Faculty in the dining-room 
of the Seminary. 

Though the attendance was not specially large, yet the meeting was 
most interesting and successful. ‘The papers took a wide range, in 
both Old and New Testament work, extending from tough specialistic 
questions in chronology and philology, through more generally inter- 
esting points of exegesis, to the broadest and most important matters 
on which theology is based. One striking characteristic of the meet- 
ing was the discussions. They have seldom been fuller or more 
varied in the best sense. Almost all classes and divisions of opinion 
were represented from the absolute conservative to the pronounced 
radical. If any was missing, it was, perhaps, the adherent of the ex- 
treme left. Thus, in both papers and discussions, there was nothing 
that was commonplace. Where criticism was needed it was given ; 
and there were some very lively bits of criticism indeed. Several of 
the papers arrived at conclusions widely different from those com- 
monly held, and in the case of one or two the results were simply 
startling. It is certain that the interest felt in the next number of the 
Fournal cannot possibly be disappointed, for many papers, though 
discussed at the time, could not be grasped in all their bearings, or 
realized in all their consequences. That had to be left to the 
opportunity of the printed page. 

But perhaps the most important contribution of all, and what, it 
is to be hoped, wiil be the most far-reaching in its consequences, was 
the address by the President of the Society, Professor Thayer. 
Essentially, it dealt with an old theme, the necessity of under- 
standing the lives, thoughts, ideas, surroundings, local and personal, 
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attitudes, historical and theological, of the writers of the books of 
the Bible, if we are in any degree to understand the books themselves. 
But the power and wealth of illustration with which the theme was 
developed rendered it, even in itself, a contribution of the highest 
value. And still more did the proposal with which it closed. This 
was that the Society should undertake to establish and conduct a 
school of Biblical studies in Palestine, to be in the charge of a com- 
petent director, who should act partly as teacher and partly as ex- 
plorer, and under whose guidance students of the Land and the Book 
might work. If twenty-five of the colleges and seminaries represented 
on the Society’s list of membership were to undertake each to con- 
tribute one hundred dollars a year for five years, the thing could be 
set about at once, with small risk of ultimate failure. 

This proposal was received with enthusiasm and referred to a 
committee for discussion. On their recommendation a small com- 
mittee was appointed to prepare a circular explaining the scheme, 
and with it to approach the colleges and seminaries. Thus the mat- 
ter stands, and it may be hoped that this Seminary will not be the 
last to undertake its share of responsibility. 

It is some ten years since the Society met with us in Hartford, 
and it cannot but be a matter of congratulation that it is within our 
walls that so important a scheme as this has been launched. 


PROFESSOR GRAHAM TAYLOR addressed the faculty and students on 
Social Settlements, May 14th, and Mr. Reynolds, the head worker of the 
New York University settlement, was listened to with interest by many 
when he spoke before the Sociological Club of Hartford recently. 


Mr. D. W. Lyon, educational secretary of the Student Volunteer 
movement, recently spoke before the mission band on “ The Introduction 
of Mission Study into the Seminary Curriculums.” 


A SOcIAL SETTLEMENT on North street will be conducted during the 
summer by Mr. Weeks of the Junior Class, while Messrs. Burnap and Rogers 
of the School of Sociology will conduct during the summer. 


THE CONCERT by the Music School, on May 21st, was very successful, 
the chapel and the rooms adjoining, as well as the gallery, being filled. 


MEssRs. FRANK AND WILLIAM HAZEN have the sincere sympathy of 
all in their deep affliction in the loss of their father. He sailed for Europe, 
a short time since, and died at sea. 


THE CLASS PICNIC of the Middlers was a delightful affair. They went 
on the steamboat Hartford down the river to Middletown. Prof. and Mrs. 
Mitchell accompanied the party. Nature had done her best to clothe the 
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banks in green, and graced the occasion with a beautiful sunset, and the 
lunch did credit to the Seminary cook and the committee of arrangements. 


THE LAST FRIDAY EVENING PRAYER-MEETING was given up to the 
Seniors, who spoke on their life and work at the Seminary, and the hopes 
and prospects of the future. 


THE GRADUATING CLASS have their plans formed as follow: Mr. Bal- 
lou will begin work at Chester, Vt., the first of July. Mr. Billings will con- 
tinue his work at Willington and Westford, Conn. Mr. Francis has already 
begun work at Ludlow, Mass. Mr. Knight will spend the summer at Hamp- 
ton Falls, N. H. Mr. Noon has already begun work at Taftville, Conn. 
Mr. Otis will return for another year of study. Mr. Swartz will sail for 
Germany in July. Miss Locke and Miss Forehand will return for a fourth 
year at the Seminary. Mr. Bacon began his work at the Washington Street 
Church, Beverly, Mass., the first of June. 


OF THE STUDENTS, Mr. Dunning will preach in the neighborhood of 
Middletown, N. Y., during the summer. Mr. Ferrin will continue his work 
at Glenwood. Mr. Frantz has begun mission work in Minneapolis. Mr. 
Goodenough is to preach at Winchester, Conn. Miss Graham stays in 
Hartford for the greater part of the summer. Mr. Kelly is to preach at Mt. 
Washington, Mass. Mr. Merrill spends the summer at Minneapolis. Miss 
Wild takes charge of the Settlement on North Street until September. 
Mr. Frank Hazen preaches at Weathersfield Center, Vt., and Mr. William 
Hazen at Sherburne, Vt., both under the Vermont Domestic Missionary 
Society. Mr. Sargent preaches at Gaysville, Vt. Mr. Bishop supplies the 
pulpit at Pomfret, Conn. Mr. Rhoades isto do work for the 77ébune Fresh 
Air Fund at Bridgton, N. J. Mr. De Angelis will be engaged in mission 
work among the Italians in Hartford. 
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